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MITCHELL'S 


RARE: AND: STANDARD: BROOKS, 


Engravings, Hutograpbs, Etchings, Etc. 


A FEW VALUABLE WORKS SUITABLE FOR A 
PUBLIC LIBRARY. 


Records of the City of New Amsterdam in New Netherland, edited by H. B. 
Dawson. N. Y., 1867. Vol. 1, all published. Small S8vo, handsomely printed with wide 
margins, new half levant morocco, gilt tops, uncut, $7.50. 

Only too copies printed and Never pustisnen. Each numpered. This is the first opportunity that has occurred 
to collectors of securing a copy of this interesting volume. Includes the earliest existing memorials of the begin- 
nings of the commercial metropolis—the earliest internal evidences of government. 


A USEFUL HISTORICAL WORK AT A LOW PRICE. 


Greg (Percy). History of the United States, from the foundation of Virginia to the reconstruc- 
tion of the Union. 2 thick vols., 8vo, cloth, new. (Pub. $12.80.) $2.50. 

An interesting history, and avery suitable book for presentation purposes. Bright, chatty, and yet authorita- 
tive. The present work adds a charm to the study of our history, and has been the subject of many eulogistic 
reviews by the leading journals here and in England. 

Few copies remain. 


The Chronicle of Crime, or Newgate Calendar, a series of memoirs and anecdotes 
of notorious characters who have outraged the laws of Great Britain. London, n.d. With 46 
fine etchings by Phiz (H. R. Browne) in his inimitable style. 2 large and handsome volumes, 
8vo, cloth, $3.50. 

One of the most interesting series of criminal memoirs ever written. Though not free from the coarseness of 
the Old New Newgate Calendar, embracing some of the chief and most remarkable criminal trials that have ever 
taken place, this collection occupies a distinct and important place of its own in the literature of the subject. The 
plates render it more especially desirable. 


Prehistoric America. By the Marquis DE NaADAILLAC. Translated by N. D’Anvers and 
edited by W. H. Dall. Illustrated with 219 engravings. Svo, cloth (Murray). Published a 
$6.40. Offered at $3.25. 


NEW CATALOGUE (No. 6), JUST ISSUED, SENT POST FREE, 


Liberal Discount to Librarians. Books Bought, Sold and Exchanged. 


MITCHELUL’S, 
A. J. BOWDEN. GEORGE D. SMITH. 
830 Broadway, New York City. 


| 
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Tue library profession will hear with the 
deepest regret that it is to lose the benefit of 
Mr. Dewey’s presence at the Conference in San 
Francisco. This is peculiarly distressing from 
the fact that this is Mr. Dewey’s Presidential 
year, in which he is entitled to reap some of the 
harvest of honors he has so richly sown for 
himself in his admirable work for the Associa- 
tion from the period of its foundation, aside 
from the fact that he was one of the original 
the Association, and that but for 
We take this 
opportunity to express to him the sense of loss 


founders of 
him it would never have existed. 


the profession will feel in his absence, and its best 
wishes that the immediate cause of his absence 
may result in permanent benefit to himself, and 
thus indirectly to the Association. Mr. Green's 
work in the library field has become nationally 
known and recognized, so that we have no doubt 
the community in general will regard his selec- 
tion to the Presidency for the California meeting 
as entirely fitting. 


AGAIN and again we have insisted on the value 
of the library talks which are always going on 
where two or three are gathered together on the 
way to and from our annual conventions, and in 
the intervals between the meetings, and all the 
time during the post-conference excursions. But 
since some persons, both librarians and trustees, 
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libraries happen to be together, and straightway 
fall to telling one another of their difficulties and 
the way by which they have got out of them, and 
sometimes learn as much in half an hour as they 
would in a whole session. 


FroM a business point of view the excursion 
clement is a necessity. It attracts a number of 
outsiders, who swell our body to that number 


which we must have to induce the railroads and 


hotels to grant us those reduced rates without 


which we cannot go ourselves. These outsiders 
attend our meetings, more or less, and make 
them more inspiriting. They get drawn into the 
current of library talk and thought; their inter- 
est in libraries is awakened, and they become li- 
brary diffuse 


widely than we alone could do. 


missionaries to our ideas more 


CLOSE upon the announcement in the JOURNAL 
of the plans of the proposed model library at 
the Columbian Fair and that in the Brooklyn 
Library, the lists of which it is hoped will be of 


| real service to small or new libraries, comes an 


who have never attended the A. L. A. meetings | 


and therefore do not know what is done at them, 
still criticise 


our arrangements and talk con- 


temptuously of junketings and picnics, we recur | 


to the subject again, and in this number print a 
testimony from a body of somewhat 


similar 


character, the American Association for the Ad- 


vancement of Science. 
subject-matter is so largely theoretical, suitable 
for treatment in elaborate papers, find their ad- 
vantage in informal discussions, how much more 
must we who have mostly such practical matters 
to discuss. These side conventions are also the 
places where the smaller libraries get their great- 


est advantage. The regular reports and papers 


are for the most part prepared by the officers of | 


And if these men whose | 


the larger libraries, and chiefly with a view to their | 


needs and experience. But on a drive, in a walk, 
in the cars, two or three who have charge of town 


actual attempt on a stnall scale to make a list for 
such a library. In the Denver Public Library 
sulletin for June, the librarian, Mr. J. C. Dana, 
prints a “ List of Books suggested for a district 
* to cost about $100, which he di- 
Nat- 
urally a school varies from a public library, 


school library, 


vides into two sections, to cost $50 each. 


though not perhaps to the extent generally sup- 
posed. Leaving out the class ‘* juvenile,” the 
list as printed does not differ largely from what 
would be selected for any free library just organ- 
izing. 
cludes several of the most famous in fiction and 


About 70 volumes are given, which in- 


poetry, a few works of a popular character in 
travel, science, history, and biography, 7 period- 
Of course Mr. 
Dana's selection is only his personal opinion, 


icals, and 11 books of reference. 


from which each librarian would, in detail, dis- 
sent more or less, but the list is of value as a 
basis, and it is to be hoped that in the near future 
we shall have many such lists, ranging from such 
an one as the present to one of 10,000 volumes, 
so that a would-be benefactor may know what he 
can do with whatever amount he may have in 
mind, and a librarian can select a basis with far 
more knowledge and ease than is at present pos- 
sible. 
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But this is not the only contribution Mr. 
Dana makes in this issue of his bulletin. Under 
a heading of “ Books of interest to tourists in 
Colorado,” he gives a list of over 20 works of 
description and travel in the Rocky Mountains. 
It is certainly a great pity that such a list, when 
prepared with so much care and put in type, 
cannot find a more permanent form. Such lists 
are already common, and will become much 
more so in the immediate future. But their pub- 
lication in bulletins or periodicals practically 
localizes their value. In this form of cataloging 
the practical problem is not to have the work 
done, but to find some method, such as Mr. Fos- 
ter attempted, to put it in permanent form. 


A CORRESPONDENT elsewhere suggests that the 
LIBRARY JOURNAL column of humors ang blunders 
is itself a blunder, since, in his opinion, it has the 
effect of acting as a possible scarecrow to timid 
users of public libraries. While we have our- 
selves noted that these blunders creep into the 
‘*funny corners” of the daily and weekly press, 
we are not able to agree with our correspondent 
that this does any serious harm. Readers should 
scarcely be likely to see the individual blunder 
which they committed, nor if they did would 
they take the matter as a personal insult, as our 
correspondent suggests. We are in fact unable 
to see that this ‘‘ spice of life” acts incidentally 
as a poison in the library body corporate. 


LIBRARIANS generally will certainly wish every 
success to the proposal of Messrs. Borden and 
Stetson, of New Haven, to supply printed cata- 
logue cards of important new books in such shape 
as to meet the various catalogue wants of the sev- 
eral libraries co-operating. The many attempts 
which have been made from this office to meet 
such long-felt wants have come to grief, always 
for the simple reason that the number of people 
willing to pay for the particular service in ques- 
tion was not sufficient to cover its cost. When 
work is done somebody must pay for it, but it is 
always hard to convince libraries, and especially 
small libraries and the trustees thereof,that money 
can be saved by spending money in these labor- 
saving contrivances. The reply is usually made -— 
and it is true to a limited extent —that in a small 
library the librarian has to make out such cata 
logue as there is in the intervals of other work, 
and therefore that it is a definite additional ex- 
pense to pay money outside for this work. This 
is an argument very difficult to meet. If, by 
direct library co-operation, it can be made, so 


much the better for all concerned. All agree 
that the plan of these gentlemen, if worked out, 
will be of the utmost value to the library calling. 
A German article, reprinted elsewhere, gives a 
curious picture of German unwillingness to adopt 
ideas from other countries. If the writer would 
only come to an American library conference he 
would probably open his eyes and ears a good 
deal and come to quite different conclusions from 
those which he puts forward in his letter, which 
suggests that the good old ways are good enough 
for him. His argument that a majority vote on 
many points of practice is valueless, is perfectly 
well understood and has been many times ex- 
pressed in the conferences themselves. 


By an erroneous transposition of a line of type, 
the name of Miss Mary Medlicott was placed at 
the foot of the account of meeting of the Connec- 
ticut Library Association in the June number. 
The account was taken from a newspaper, and 
we owe Miss Medlicott an apology for the mis- 
take. 


American Librarn Association. 


SPECIAL MEETING OF EXECUTIVE 
COMMITTEE. 
Recents’ Orrice, N. Y., July tr, 1897. 
To the Executive Board of the A. L.A.: 

My physician has positively forbidden me taking the 
railroad journey to California on October 1, on account 
of the state of my nose after a surgical operation de- 
signed to relieve my hay cold sufferings. I keenly regret 
this, as I have never been west of St. Louis,and was 
personally anxious to go under such favorable auspices, 
but as I am liable to have to leave the train before getting 
half way if I make the attempt, it seems necessary to 
obey orders. I notified Mr. Soule by first mail after 
learning it, and now call a meeting of the Executive 
Board at Boston, at Mr. Soule’s office, for Thursday, July 
16, and hope those near enough to come will do so, I 
will tender my resignation as President and help to make 
the best plans possible for the success of the meeting. 

Very truly yours, 
Me cvit Dewey, / resident. 


In response to the foregoing letter a meeting 
of the Executive Committee of the A. L. A. was 
held at the office of C. C. Soule on July 16, 1891. 
There were present Miss H. E. Green and Messrs. 
Dewey, Cutter, Green, Soule, Fletcher, Hill, Lane, 
Jones, Davidson, Parker and Little. The resig- 
nation of President Dewey on account of his 
health was accepted. Mr. S:S. Green was chosen 
President and Mr. F. P. Hill Secretary, in place 
of Mr. W: E. Foster, who resigned last Septem- 
ber. A provisional report of the Committee on 
a Library Exhibit at the World’s Fair was read 


| | 


July, 
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and discussed. It was voted that such portions 
of it as seemed advisable to the committee be 
printed in the LIBRARY JOURNAL. It was also 
voted that foreign libraries be invited to join with 
the A. L. A. in the proposed exhibit. 


Such members of the Association as could be | 


present at the meeting of the L. A. U. K. were 
appointed delegates and were authorized to ex- 
tend an invitation to that Association to meet 
with the A. L. A. in 1893 at Chicago. 

The Committee on the Constitution were direct- 
ed to print their revision of it in the December 
number of the LIBRARY JOURNAL. 


It would seem that a society of 200 or Wwo 
might be formed by the librarians of North 
America, with a fee of say $5. Business meet- 
ings could be called at A. L. A. conferences. 

R. B. Poo.e. 
BLUNDER 

WHILE it is not pleasant to take exception to 
what has in several instances been done by men 
for whom I have the most sincere regard, let me 


| say that I have felt sorry to see the extent to 


which the record of ** Humors and blunders” 


has been carried in the columns of the Liprary 


JOURNAL. No one can doubt the beneficial ef- 
fect of the showing up of weaknesses or blun- 


ders among men or youn eople when placed 
P 


It was voted to recommend to the San Fran- | 


cisco Convention that the meeting of 1892 be held 
on a chartered steamboat on the North Atlantic 


coast, 
Communications. 


LIBRARIANS’ BENEFIT ASSOCIATION. 

IN response to the inquiry in the Linrary 
JOURNAL for May in reference to the organiza- 
tion of a mutual benefit society among libra- 
rians, | would say that such an association exists 
within the Young Men's Christian Associations 
of this country and the Dominion of Canada. Its 
benefits are to apply in the last sickness and death 
of a member. The paper which each member 
signs on joining the society is called ‘* Agree- 
ment of General Secretaries’ Insurance Alliance.” 
The main points in this agreement are that ‘‘ In 
obedience to the command, ‘ Bear ye one an- 
other's burdens,’ and in consideration of the 
benefits promised by the Secretaries’ Insurance 
Alliance to the subscribers thereto, the under- 
signed, whose whole time is employed by the 
Young Men's Christian Association in some de- 
partment of its work, on the continent of North 
America, agree to pay to the Treasurer of the 
Secretaries’ Insurance Alliance $2.10(in advance) 
to apply on the expenses incident to the last 
sickness and death of any subscriber to this 
agreement.” 

In case of death the money to be paid the 
family or friends of the deceased, named in 
this agreement, and not form a part of the estate 
of deceased, to be subject to a legal settlement 
and delays. 

fa Secretary resigns his position or fails to 
pay his assessments, he forfeits all privileges. 

Assessments are to be paid within thirty days 
after notice. 


I believe the first payment of dues creates a | 


reserve fund, so that in case of death the money 
can be at once paid to the family of the deceased. 

The Alliance of Secretaries now numbers 420, 
an assessment of the membership will therefore 
yield upwards of $800. 


are not large, nor have the assessments been at 
all heavy, but there is an underlying principle 
which embodies the spirit of the agreement — 
brotherly help and sympathy in time of need — 
‘* Bear ye one another's burdens,” 


The premium benefits | 


on an equal footing. Thus the various humor- 
ous, burlesque, and satirical publications connect- 
ed with nearly every large college have their 
place, and an important place ; for those who 
figure in them may reasonably be supposed to be 
men abundantly able “to give and take.” I 
submit, however, that the relations existing be- 
tween librarians and the people who use our pub- 
lic libraries are not by any means of this nature. 
| like very much that view of the position in 


which the librarian stands to a reader using his 


| tween a lawyer and his client. 


library which compares it to the relation be- 
What the client 
says and the way in which he says it the lawyer 
regards in a confidential light, and unrestrained 
communication between them is thereby fur- 
thered. It may be said that what is thus printed 
in the LIBRARY JOURNAL is for the eyes of li- 
brarians only. But is thisso? Weare certainly 
interested in having the objects of the Associa- 
tion and the contents of the JOURNAL brought as 
widely as possible before the public, and if other 
journals are to copy its contents at all, we can 


| hardly prescribe certain portions to be copied 


and certain others to be passed over. As a mat- 
ter of fact, I find in one of the local daily news- 
papers of this city, with many thousands of read- 
ers, the most of whom use this library, an ex- 
tended reprint of ‘‘ Humors and blunders” from 


| a recent number of the LIBRARY JOURNAL. Can 
| you wonder that I very much regret this? The 


| merciless critical examination. 


‘‘average reader” is shy enough at the best, 
without placing before him the formidable bug- 
bear of supposing that he will be subjected toa 
I doubt not that 
the extent to which this has been carried in the 
JOURNAL is largely the result of thoughtlessness. 
But if we do not wish the reader to conceive of 
the public library as ‘‘a place where they will 
watch to see if you miscall a word, and go and 
print it and laugh about it afterwards,’ shall we 
not do well to regard this chronicling of ** blun- 
ders” as itself something of a blunder ? 
A LIBRARIAN, 


EOF COLORED STUDIE 


THE allusion made by Miss Cutler, in the May 
LIBRARY JOURNAL, to the issuing of colored 
studies from the Art Interchange and Art Ama- 
teur, at the Young Women's Christian Associa- 
tion Rooms, in New York, leads me to add for 
the benefit of struggling libraries that I have 
seen the same idea successfully carried out in 
two other places, In 1884 a club was formed in 


ars 
tae 
: 
re 
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Lowell as an art annex to the Middlesex Mechan- 
ics’ Association, the object of which was to raise 
money for the purchase of art-books and periodi- 
cals for the library. In this way such works as 
Audsley and Bowes's ‘‘ Keramic Art of Japan,” 
Racinet’s ‘‘Costume Historique,” Rimmer’s 
** Elements of Design,” and other expensive art 
books were placed upon the library shelves. At 
the same time the issuing of colored studies was 
begun, the studies being mounted on cardboard, 
marked with the date of publication, and allowed 
to go out with the periodical containing direc- 
tions for copying. 


In Wilmington, N. C., the library walls being | 
| the ablest and oldest librarian who has not already 


somewhat bare and unsightly, the mounted 

studies were fastened up with matting tacks, so 

that they could be easily taken down if wanted 

for copying. A. L. S. 
QUERIES. 

Wury not have a queries department in the L1 
BRARY JOURNAL? 1 can think of no reason ex- 
cept that, like the ‘* Lady of Aroostook,” we all 
“want to know” so many things that there 
would be a great addition to the printer's bill. 
For instance, just now I would be glad to be in- 
formed who wrote the charming stories, ‘‘ Honor 
Bright,” “ Miss Toosey’s Mission,” etc. Is it a 
dead secret ? W. H. Brett. 

| All columns of the L, J. are open to the pro- 
fession, and should there be queries and answers 
sufficient we will only too gladly give a column 


to the purpose.—Ebs. L. J.] 


ILLINOIS LIBRARY ACT. 
Tue Newserry Lissary, Curcaco, June 1891. 
We are glad to announce that the Free Li- 
brary bill* passed our legislature to-day. Its 
beneficent provisions take effect July 1. 
E. W. BLatcurorD, 77ustee. 


HONORS FOR LIBRARIANS. 

DEAR Sir: 
editorial on ‘‘ Honors for Librarians,” and Mr. 
Hill's reply. As one of the “ lay members”’ of 
the American Library Association, let me suggest 
a rule of action which may harmonize both views. 

Mr. Hill's idea that efficient workers, other 
than librarians, should be honored by prominent 
otfice, is certainly applicable to associations in 
Siates where there are few librarians. There, im- 
portant objects of association are, to arouse pub- 
lic interest, to stimulate the formation of libra- 
ries, and to obtain recruits for the library propa- 
ganda. Whoever can best, among all citizens 
interested in the cause, serve as figure-heads, or 
a8 organizers, ought to receive the honors of office 
in such associations, not as personal rewards, but 
for effect on the community. 

In regard to library clubs in the older and larger 
States, and especially in the A. L. A., the situa- 
tion is widely different. Here, the object of as- 
sociation is mainly the advancement of library 
science by mutual counsel and comparison of 
views, and influence on the public is only inciden- 


* [Printed in the Lisrary sournat for June. — Eps.] 


I have read with interest your | 


[ July, "91. 


tal. The organization of such clubs is more pro- 
fessional, and less public. 

By all means welcome cordially to the ranks 
all trustees and other active friends of the library 
movement. Put them —if they are workers — 
on working committees. They will be amply 
content with this recognition of their interest; 
and an occasional honorary vice-presidency will 
seem to them much more than their deserts. But 
reserve the presidency of the A. L. A. and of the 
larger clubs for professional and prominent libra- 
rians. Require interest in the association and 
capacity to preside at conferences ; but — these 
qualities granted — select as President every year 


held the position. Shut out, if possible, even 
considerations of personal popularity, and try to 
make the annual election a deliberate approval of 
conspicuous and effective professional library 
work; the recognition, rather than the selection, of 
a leader. 

This policy would have a good effect in at 
least two different directions. It would establish 
adeserved and grateful reward of honor for li- 
brarians, whose enthusiasm, devotion, and ex- 
hausting work do not always find a return either 
in popular reputation or in large salaries; and it 
would also present to the public and to librarians 
and trustees outside of the associations, a succes- 
sion of representative experts, to whom they 
could confidently turn for advice as tothe forma- 
tion, development, and administration of libraries. 

In this view I am sure all the non-professional 
members of library clubs and of the A. L. A. will 
heartily concur. Cc. Cc, S. 

PAMPHLETS RUINED BY ROLLING. 

Ir is a constant surprise that so many librari- 
ans, publishers and other bookish people who 
one would suppose would be loudest in their pro- 
tests against such vandalism, will persistently 
ruin for preservation their reports and other 
pamphlets by rolling them tightly for the mail. 
I get almost daily handsomely printed documents 
which I know were paid for in the hope that 
they would be preserved, which are only fit for 
the waste-basket. They curl upin the hand if 
one tries to read them, and are about as conven- 
ient as a spiral spring which you are trying to 
keep straight and flat. The printers are arch 
sinners in this respect. Most of them send copy 
rolled up in the proof, when fora fraction of a 
cent they might send it in a flat envelope so that 
the reader could laya sheet down without the use 
of two paper-weights or a labored reverse rolling 
and crumpling, which so wrinkles the paper as to 
destroy much of the legibility of the writing. 

I have in this mail the handsome notes on 
‘*New Books” published by Putnam, who 
stands so near the head on matters of this kind. 
And yet the portrait of Talleyrand in the front is 
ruined by the creases of the mail, and the num- 
ber is unfit for preservation and binding because 
it was improperly mailed. 

If every librarian who suffers from this strange 
shortsightedness would protest, publishers would 
soon abandon this folly. Send us pamphlets 


flat so we can more readily preserve them. 
Me Dewey. 
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THE LIBRARY OF THE STATE HISTORICAL SOCIETY OF WISCONSIN, 


BY REUBEN G. THWAITTES, SECRETARY. 


THe first organization of the Society was ef- 
fected at Madison, the capital, on the 29th of Jan- 
uary, 1549. But beyond the delivery of annual 
addresses by prominent citizens of the common- 
wealth, nothing of importance was done for the 
first five years. The addresses, printed in pam- 
phlet form, were sent out to perhaps a dozen 
other learned societies, and by gift and exchange a 
library of fifty volumes was accumulated. They 
were kept in a small case with glass doors, stand- 
ing on a table in the Governor's office, and this 
case is now exhibited as a curiosity in the So- 
ciety’s museum. 

It was evident that the Society would never 
amount to anything, at this rate of progress. 
What was everybody's business was nobody's; 
somebody must devote his entire time to the 
work, becoming personally responsible for the 
conduct of the Society's affairs, and giving to it 
life and individual character. 
place was imported to Madison in October, 1852. 


He was Lyman C. Draper, of Philadelphia, who | 
had already spent about fifteen years in the accu- 

mulation of materials for Western history, achiev- 
ing such success in his manuscript and book col- | 
lections, in a time when collectors of Americana | 
were few, as to attract the attention of scholars 


throughout the Eastern States. 


then thirty-seven years of age, full of vigor and 


push, kindly of disposition, persuasive in argu- 


ment, devoted to his life-task of collecting, self- 


denying in the cause, and of unimpeachable char- 
acter. 

For various reasons not necessary here to re- 
cite, it was the 18th of January, 1854, before 
the Society was thoroughly reorganized for 
work on the new plan. 


time chosen Secretary and at once entered with | 


joyous enthusiasm upon the undertaking of ac- 
cumulating books for the library, relics and curi- 
osities for the museum, portraits for the gallery 
and documents for publication in the Wisconsin 
Historical Collections. 
weeks the little library case was too small. By 


the close of the year the Secretary was enabled to 


report to the Society the acquisition of one thou- 
sand volumes and one thousand pamphlets and 
documents —certainly a remarkable showing as 
compared with the fifty books which had been the 
product of the five years preceding his active ad- 
The greater part of the acquisi- 


ministration. 
tions were stored in Dr, Draper's residence, for 


The man for the | 


Dr. Draper was | 


Dr. Draper was at that | 


In the course of a few | 


want of library space until, in August, 1855, a 
small room in the corner of the basement of the 
iocal Baptist church was secured for the Society's 
use. On the 1st of January, 1856, Daniel S. 
| Durrie, a bookseller formerly in business at Al- 
bany, N. Y., was chosen librarian, and still holds 
the position, after thirty-five years of useful and 
honorable service. 
The Society soon securing legislative aid, the 
| collections grew apace, until nearly the entire 
basement of the church was occupied. This place 
was, however, dark, damp, and dingy, but little 
suited to library purposes. In January, 1866, the 
institution —library, portrait gallery, and mu- 


| seum — was removed by authority of the Legis- 
lature to quarters especially prepared for it in the 
then new south wing of the capitol. It was 


thought that there was now ample room for the 


accessions of at least a quarter of acentury. But 


such was the rate of increase that in less than ten 
| years’ time these quarters were a tight fit. By 


1881, cords of volumes, pamphlets and relics 
were piled in out-of-the-way corners and rooms 
throughout the capitol, there being no space to 


shelve or display them. 

Secretary Draper, as the executive officer of 
the Society, now opened a vigorous campaign for 
a new building; he awakened interest in many of 
the leading men of the State, and gained the 
| unanimous support of the newspaper editors. 
But there were certain complications which made 
| it impossible to carry a separate-building scheme 

through the Legislature. A compromise resulted 
| in the Society being given the second, third, and 
fourth floors of one of two large transverse wings 


ordered by the Legislature of 1831 to be attached 
to the capitol. In December, 1554, the transfer 
was made to the new and greatly enlarged quar- 
ters — the library occupying the second and third 
floors of the wing, and the museum and portrait 
gallery the fourth. These several floors are 


reached by a passenger elevator, Ilaving seen 


the Society established in its new rooms, Secre- 
| tary Draper resigned his position on the 6th of 
January, 1887, witha record of thirty-three years 
of arduous labor in behalf of the State. The 
Wisconsin Historical Library, which he prac- 
tically founded, and so successfully managed and 
| purveyed for through a third of a century, wil 
remain an enduring monument to his tireless en- 
ergy asa coliector of Americana; while the first 
ten volumes of Wisconsin Historical Collections 
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attest to his quality as an editor of material for 
Western history. 

From the first, the Wisconsin Legislature, with 
enlightened liberality, looked kindly on the un- 
dertaking, and made appropriations with which to 
purchase accessions, meet the greater part of the 
running expenses, and pay the necessary salaries. 
The relationship of the Society to the State is not 
generally understood, even in Wisconsin. It is, 
however, easy of comprehension. By statute, 
the Society, which operates under a legislative 
charter granted in 1853, is the trustee of the 
State, and holds all of its property for the com- 
monwealth. It can neither sell nor give any of 
the property it thus holds in trust, nor remove 
any of it from the capitol without special consent 
of the Legislature. As to rooms, lights, fires, 
janitorial service, repairs, mechanical supplies, 
stationery, printing, and postage, the Society is 
on pretty much the same footing as any of the 
State bureaus. The machinery of the Society 
serves to remove the management of this enter- 
prise from partisan control; the members are 
gentlemen of prominence throughout the State, 
of all shades of political opinion, and for forty- 
one years there has not been even a suspicion of 
** politics” in the conduct of its affairs. The 
Historical Society is an institution which all good 
citizens unite in declaring should be free from 
such baneful influences. The work is thus left in 


the hands of those having a keen interest in it, | 


and trained to its performance. As for the offi- 
cial interests of the commonwealth, they are 
looked after by the Governor, Secretary of State, 
and State Treasurer, who are by law ex-officio 
members of the Executive Committee, and serve on 
its most important sub-committees. The fact that 
these officers have the power to report upon the 
Society's operations, and the further fact that the 
Legislature can at any time investigate its affairs, 
tend to make the management scrupulously care- 
ful. 

The Society is actively engaged in several de- 
partments of research and accumulation, has a 
fairly-equipped historical and ethnographical 
museum, and a portrait gallery of Wisconsin 
worthies containing 150 portraits in oil, and nu- 
merous pieces of portrait statuary. About forty 
thousand persons visit the gallery and museum 
annually, the three large halls devoted to these 


departments being the best patronized exhibition | 


rooms in the State. Yet, whatever reputation 
the Society may have won among scholars, has 
been chiefly the outgrowth of its library ; in this 
it takes great interest and is doing its best educa- 
tional work, 


In 1875, the miscellaneous books in the State 
Library, at the other end of the capitol, were trans- 
ferred, by order of the Legislature, to the Histor- 
ical Society’s library, leaving the former purely 
a State law library, under the control of the Jus- 
tices of the Supreme Court ; while the latter be- 
came, to all intents and purposes, a miscellaneous 
State Library in charge of the Historical Society. 
The relations between the two libraries, both the 
property of the commonwealth, are harmonious. 
Documents and miscellaneous matter coming to 
the State Library, as such, and not deemed essen- 
tial in a law library, are promptly sent over to 
the historical rooms. Both libraries have well- 
defined functions, and they do not in any sense 
conflict. The opinion is general that they are 
best separated. Both are free from partisan in- 
terference, and both have legislative aid. Few 
features of the legislation being urged by the 
Association of State Librarians are needed in 
Wisconsin. 

The Society has published eleven volumes of 
Wisconsin Historical Collections, averaging five 
hundred pages each ; the catalogue of its library 
in seven volumes, of seven to eight hundred 
pages each ; the Proceedings of its annual mecet- 
ings ; one special class catalogue, containing titles 
of books on the United States Civil War and 
Slavery ; two editions of its Portrait Gallery 
Catalogue, and numerous pamphlets. 

The Wisconsin Historical Library now numbers 
about 80,000 volumes and 60,000 pamphlets. The 
average annual increase is 2800 volumes and 
2500 pamphlets ; nearly two-thirds of the former 
are purchased, but not over ten per cent. of the 
latter. The purchasing fund yields about $36.0 
per year. The Society’s publications enable it 
to exchange with the leading learned societies 
and institutions in this country and abroad. 
Many books come by gift direct from their au- 
thors. This source of accession is not as impor- 
tant as it was twenty ye.irs ago, nevertheless 
many historical specialists, to whom the Society 
sends its publications and whom it has assisted in 
various ways, continue to send their works as is- 
sued. Nearly all Wisconsin authors contribute 
their books to our she ves, and we devote an al- 
cove to the exhibition of these products of native 
talent, in prose and rhyme, fiction and fact. The 
Society has many correspondents, American and 


European, who, knowing its desire for pamphlets 
on every conceivable subject, take pains to pick 
them up; and in several of the largest cities the 
Society has repositories for the receipt of gifts — 
the warerooms of dealers and publishers whom 
it patronizes. 


It obtains some books and pam- 


of 
| 
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phlets, chiefly the latter, by exchange of dupli- 
cates with other libraries; but the exchange sys- 
tem is not developed as it should be — there ought 
to be a clearing-house for this purpose, under the 
direction of the A. L. A. One of our sources of 


pamphlet supply is fertile: several of the Wis 
consin delegation in Congress are so kind when 
persistently nudged, as to save for us all pam- 


phlets that float to their desks, and we generally | 


get a large batch of these at the end of each ses- 
sion; many of them being rare and of great in- 
terest. Some of the leading newspaper editors 
of Wisconsin assist quite materially in the pick- 


ing up of odds and ends. Pamphlets on every 


conceivable subject come to the editorial desk, | 


and in several offices a good-sized box or basket 
is kept for the Society, into it being thrown these 
literary waifs, the contents being sent to us at 
the end of the year, to be culled at our pleasure. 
Not infrequently, books of considerable impor- 
tance, sent for review, are included in the bundles. 
I know that some of our Eastern brethren will 
smile at these strivings to eke out a scanty pur- 
chasing fund; but we are not at all ashamed of 
the result. 

In the West, large private libraries are not so 
numerous as in the East, and those we have are 
generally in the possession of young or middle- 
aged men. Thus we have not that source of 
supply enjoyed by the older libraries of the At- 
lantic slope, in the receipt of books by bequest. 
Once only have we had a large gift of this char- 
acter. In1866, Mrs. Otto Tank, of Fort Howard, 
gave to us the library of her father, a scholarly 


Amsterdam clergyman named Van der Meulen; | 


this came to her by will, and having no place to 
store the books she presented them to us on con- 
dition that we pay the freight charges from Hol- 
land, which we were glad enough to do. The 
Tank Library consists of 5000 old and rare vol- 
umes, mostly in the Dutch language — probably 
the largest collection of Dutch books in the 
United States. Nearly half of them are richly 
bound in vellum, and many are profusely illus- 
trated with seventeenth-century copper-plate en- 
gravings; in the collection are numerous Bibles, 
atlases and charts, old editions of the classics, 
early lexicons and historical works. These old 
Dutch books are among the most precious of our 
treasures, 

As the library makes a specialty of Americana, 
and is strong in old newspaper files and sets of 
periodicals indexed in Poole, we have always been 
considerable patrons of the second-hand dealers 
and the auction rooms, Life is too short to scan 
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all of the great mass of American and European 
second-hand catalogues which float in to us; but 
those that are properly classified or emanate from 
firms with whom we have had agreeable dealings, 
receive careful attention. Our distance from 
tide-water forbids personal attendance on the 
auction sales, and our bids, made in the dark, are 
given to agents who look after our interests; the 
result has been as satisfactory as under the cir 
cumstances we could expect, but the conclusion 
has been arrived at that it does not pay to depend 
on such methods for securing standard works ; 
only rarities now attract us in the auction cata- 
logues. As for first editions, large-paper copies, 
and fancy bindings, our funds will not permit of 
such extravagances. 

Having a considerable genealogical collection, 
and being desirous of obtaining family and local 
histories representing all parts of the country, 
we are frequently compelled to patronize authors 
and local publishers direct. Wherever possible, 
however, we endeavor to get all current books 
through the trade, even where no discount is ex- 
pected, in order to save a multiplicity of accounts. 
Our Boston agent seeks to cover all New Eng- 
land publications in our lines. The peripatetic 
book-agent gets no orders from us. 

The principal daily and weekly newspapers of 
the State are sent gratis to the library, for bind- 
ing and permanent preservation. Some two hun- 
dred stout volumes are annually made up in this 
manner, three years of the smaller weeklies being 
bound ina volume. These files generally reach 
back to the first issues of the journals represented. 
We find that the State papers are frequently re- 
ferred to by judges, lawyers, members of the 
Legislature, and special investigators of every sort; 
while, as the Society’s files are in many cases the 
only full ones in existence, editors themselves 
have not seldom had occasion to examine them in 
the library or write for data contained in early 
issues. Our collection of bound newspaper files 
outside of the State amounts to about 5000 vol- 
umes, The earliest London file is that of the 
Public Intelligencer, bearing date 1656. From 
that time on, there are few years not represented 
by the file of some prominent English or Ameri- 
can journal. From 1750 forward the collection is 
unusually strong, especially in the American de- 
partment. On the shelves, the volumes lie flat, 
with the titles in large black letters running along 
the backs. The spaces between the shelves in 
the newspaper stacks are narrow, comfortably 
holding but three volumes each. To stand news- 


paper files on end, like books, a practice in vogue 
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in some libraries, means the rapid disintegration 
of the volumes. Papers from outside the State — 
we take a number, solely for binding purposes, 
from different portions of the country —are ar- 
ranged in the stacks chronologically ; but Wis- 
consin papers are grouped by counties, alphabeti- 
cally. In practice, this classification has been the 
most convenient. The better to preserve them 
for binding, we do not encourage the use of un- 
bound newspapers in the reading-room, and 
keep none of them in file-sticks ; when specially 
asked for at the counter, however, their use is 
granted. 

As already stated, we make strenuous efforts to 
accumulate pamphlets on every conceivable sub- 
ject. Ina circular letter inviting contributions, 
our attitude toward these literary waifs is thus ex- 
pressed : ‘‘ Ephemeral in form of publication and 
commonly thought not worthy of preservation, 
pamphlets are often difficult to collect a short 
time after issue. They reflect the spirit and sen- 
timent of the age, however, better than elaborate 
treatises, and are indispensable treasures in a 
good refereace library, where historians, biog- 
raphers, statisticians and men of letters in gen- 
eral naturally look for everything,no matter how 
apparently trivial, that may shed light on the sub- 
jects of their investigations.” Neither the senti- 
ment nor the language of the foregoing is new, 
but the gospel is sound. We catalogue and clas- 
sify our pamphlets the same as books. Each has 
its place in the general card catalogue — author 
and subject—and goes upon the shelves in its 
appropriate pamphlet case. When enough on 
any one subject has accumulated to make a fair- 
sized book, they are bound within one cover, 
with a type-written table of contents. Impor- 
tant pamphlets are individually bound. Were our 
binding-fund income large enough, we would 
separately bind every pamphlet that was a com- 
plete treatise, only reserving series of reports for 
the collective form. 

We find scrap-books very useful in our work. 
Much of permanent interest and value appears in 
the newspapers, that would be lost if not clipped 
at the time and placed where it could readily be 
found, Short articles of importance regarding 
Mound-Builders, American Indians, the Wars of 
the United States, American Biography, Wiscon- 
sin Biography, American Antiquities, Wisconsin 
Antiquities, Wisconsin History—-to mention a 
few only of scores of subjects on which we make 
collections of clippings — are carefully gathered 
from the leading journals of the State and coun- 
try, and mounted in large manilla scrap-books 


| devoted to their respective classes ; each of these 
books has an index. On fruitful subjects of pass- 
ing mention-——for instance, reminiscences of 
prominent Americans just dead, such as Lincoln, 
Grant, Logan, Sheridan, Lee, Jefferson Davis — 
the principal papers are searched for articles 
which when garnered are mounted on blank writ- 
ing-paper of a certain standard size ; and when 
the collection is complete, it is recorded as a book 
or pamphlet. When, for example, Jefferson Da- 
vis died, we sent for two extra copies —so as to 
secure one side for mounting -- of each issue of 
the leading Southern and Northern papers for 
the week succeeding the death. The collection 
contains the best reports of the obsequies, the 
funeral orations, interviews, journalistic remi- 
niscences, and editorial comments. To these 
were added several memorial pamphlets — the 
whole, when bound, forming a unique book that 
will be of great value to some future historian. 
Another case : During the United States Civil 
War, the letters written by Wisconsin soldiers at 
the front, to their several home papers, were 
gathered with great care ; they were pen-pictures 
| of the struggle, by Wisconsin men and chiefly 
about Wisconsin troops. These were, at the 
close of the war, classified by regiments and bat- 
teries, and mounted into numerous stout folio vol- 
umes, each accompanied by a manuscript index 
of names. I do not know of a similar collection 
elsewhere, It has been much used by regimental 
historians, even of neighboring States. Scrap- 
book making, after this fashion, is not a very 
great labor when the work is systematized, 
Good judgment is needed in the matter of selec- 
tion, but then no library work can be well done 
without intellect and skill. 

Regarding the scope of the Society’s library, I 
may explain that it is a general reference library, 
with the lines of local and general American and 
English history, economics, and description de- 
veloped with especial care. On account of the 
proximity of the State University of Wisconsin 
—a mile away —about ninety per cent. of our 
readers are students from that institution, and in 
purveying for the State Historical Library their 
wants are taken into consideration. Bibliogra- 
phies of the standard subjects for debate — the 
tariff, woman suffrage, labor and capital, Mor- 
mons, trial by jury, Shakespeare and Bacon, the 
Bible in public schools, the Irish question, fish- 
eries, trusts, postal telegraphy, and what not — 
are regularly posted for their benefit. The stand- 
ard bibliographical helps, such as Poole’s and 
other indexes, and also the catalogues of the Bos- 
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ton Atheneum and the Peabody Institute, are 
kept on the counter, and freshmen are instructed 
in their use. In addition to these aids, a bulletin 


board, on which are posted the most notable re 
cent accessions, is also found helptul. Univer- 
sity students doing original work of some impor- 
tance are under certain restrictions allowed access 
to our shelves, the same as other special investi- 
gators, as it is greatly to their advantage to have 
in sight all the resources of the library ona given 
subject. To be as useful as possible is the aim 
of the library, and the attendants are instructed 
to grant to deserving students whatever privileges 
are consistent with careful management. The 
University history seminars, and some other 
special classes in that line of work, are given the 
use of rooms adjoining the library. The students 
and professors are, in fact, encouraged to use our 
library as freely as they would that of the Uni- 
versity itself. The University library, of some 
24,000 volumes, is more especially devoted to 


technical works, and duplication of books already 


in the State Historical Library is avoided so far as | 


possible ; the students chiefly rely upon the latter, 
as their own literary laboratory. Were both 


| 


libraries placed under one roof and a common | 


management, with the independence of each un- 
impaired, their joint usefulness would be greatly 
extended. Inaddition to the University students, 
specialists from all parts of the West seek the 
State Historical Library, especially in the summer 
months. 


HOW TO PREVENT FINES. 
BY S. H. BERRY, 

Ir has always appeared to me that we should 
have some way of letting a reader know when 
his book will be due at the library. Putting 
both dates on hiscall-card did not seem to fill the 
bill, as this card is likely to be put in a pocket 
where it wil] not be seen until an “Overdue” 
notice is received. The thought of a book-mark 
came to me, and I had some made, paying 
for them by putting some advertising on the 
back. I enclose a sample, showing the two sides. 
I think publishers will be found ready to supply 
them, making the face to order. We have a 
double dater, which is to be used for dating the 
daily charging slips. We use the same for the book- 
mark, dating up a supply in the morning and 
always keeping them on the delivery-desk where 
readers can take one when a book is received. 
They have come to be a necessity with us. 
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BOOK-MARK. 


Take one with every book 
charged, and avoid having 
overdue fines to pay 


Wotice. 


A book drawn on the 
first of the dates below 
will be due on the second 
date. 


25 Ap o 
9 My 


Next toa good college, a good 
library may well be chosen as a 
means of education; indeed,a 
book is a voiceless teacher, and 
a great library isa Virtual uni- 


versity. "—Maturw 


“He that walketh with wise 


men is wise.’—Proy. xiii. 20 
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BOOK REVIEWING SYSTEMATIZED. 


BY G: ILES, 


As an editor of an annotated bibliography re- | 
cently published by the Society for Political | 
Education, I found it necessary last winter to as- 
certain which books in certain fields were im- 
portant and to add a descriptive or critical note 
to the principal titles. The task proved difficult, | 
chiefly from the haphazard and inadequate way 
in which reviewing is now conducted. For ex- 
ample, so significant a work as Maine’s ‘‘ Popular 
Government” drew from its chief reviewer little 
more than a comparison of its style with that of 
“Ancient Law.” A teacher of political science 
at a leading university some time since gave the 
world an ambitious treatise conceded to be of 
much value, though chargeable with serious de- 
fects. The periodical of all others to which one 
would turn for a review has contained none. 
Asking the editor the reason, he said: ‘‘ Oh, X. is 
a good fellow, and we didn’t like to pitch into | 
his book.”’ In not a few quarters it is customary 
for the author to suggest the reviewer's name to 
his publisher, so as to ensure a friendly and quot- 
able notice. In more than one widely-circulated 
medium it is the rule to present a book in sum- 
mary, omitting the criticism which is the essence 
of review. Several books of mark published two 
months and more before my inclusion of their 
titles had not been reviewed at all except in the 
daily press, and that in the most superficial 
fashion. So unintelligent and misleading has 
Herbert Spencer found the press notices of his | 
works, that in Great Britain, where he controls 
publication, no press criticisms are solicited. | 
Very frequently there, as well as in this country, 
the reviewer of a newspaper passes upon an un- 
duly wide variety of literature, and so provides a 
review of scarcely any value. 

For this incompetence, irresponsibility and — 
what in many cases is nearly as serious an evil — 


unpunctuality, we need to substitute something 


better : 

1. Reviews from the most competent authori- 
ties and critics in special fields — on moot ques- 
tions from two or more. 

2. These to compare a work with others in its 
department, and say wherein it is better or not 
so good, 

3. Each review to be written in two different 
forms. One of the ordinary length, for simulta- 
neous appearance in a circle of newspapers 
throughout America; another, condensed into 
a paragraph for the guidance of the reader and 
student, to be printed on an ordinary catalog 
card and placed in libraries next the title-card. 

4. The reviews to be signed. 


NEW YORK. 


5. Tosecure punctuality in a review’s appear- 
ance, the publisher of a book should supply ad- 
vance sheets as fast as the chapters successively 
leave the press. The mechanical execution of 


| an important book usually takes time enough to 


enable its publication and that of its review to be 
simultaneous. 


The advantages of this plan would be: 


1. An increase in the sense of responsibility of 
authorship. If a writer knew that his work was 
to be appraised by the man best able to do it, 
whose word favorable or adverse would largely 
decide the fortunes of his book, he would make 
it as good as ever he could. 

2. An increase in the responsibility of review- 
ing. The puffery of interest, the glosses of 
friendship, the snarls of ill-nature, would tend 
to disappear when a critic came out over his own 
signature. 

An increase of the esteem in which the pub- 
lic would hold reviewing, by making it a task for 
the competent only, with the effect of aiding the 
success of a really good book or the neglect de- 
served by a faulty or bad one, 

4. An increase of result in study and research 
through their receiving competent direction. 
Why should any one read a superseded manual of 


| astronomy, a second-rate plea for pr: tection, or 


a carelessly-written account of the flora of Mex- 
ico, except, perhaps, for some small incidental his- 
torical interest ? And in less serious branches of 
literature, as fiction and the drama, the ordinary 


| reader would receive help nearly as important as 


that given the student. 

s. In library management it would make possi- 
ble the separation of really vital books from those 
of merely historical value. This, especially in 
scientific departments, would be a good thing to 


The plan might be carried into effect by a com- 
mittee or bureau of the American Library Asso- 
ciation, Its duties would comprise the selection 


| from all new books of those deemed worthy of 
| review; the engagement of the most competent 


critics in all provinces of literature, who must 
emphatically agree to be punctual; the arrang- 


| ing for simultaneous publication in a round of 


leading journals for the longer reviews; the 
transmission to libraries of the card reviews for 
the catalog cases. The income receivable from 
the two last-named sources to defray expenses. 
Were the plan once successfully in operation, it 
would become possible to extend it to literature 
already in existence, taking the most important 
works first and then passing to others in due 
order, These reviews to be of card length only. 
The art of cataloging has made striking progress 
in late years; to perfect it books need to be 
weighed and compared as well as merely named. 
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PRINTED CARDS FOR CATALOGUES. 
THERE have been already two unsuccessful at- 
tempts made to furnish printed catalogue cards. 
The undersigned still believe the thing can be 
done and’ propose to try it on their own responsi- | 

bility. Whether our attempt proves successful 
or simply makes failure number three, depends | 
largely upon the support we have from the li- | 
braries of this country. 
Heretofore the attempts were to catalogue | 
everything. We shal! begin by cataloguing only | 
the books most costly to do — 7.¢., those requiring | 
analysis. We think that the cataloguing of such 
books can be profitably done from some central 
point, if it is done just as soon as they are pub- 
lished, so there can be no delay to the different 
libraries co-operating with us. If we succeed | 
with these books we may enlarge the plan and 
take in others, but for the present, at least, we | 
will concern ourselves with those only which re- | 
quire analysis. Arrangements are being made | 
with the different publishers of the country | 

whereby the advance sheets will be sent us, and 
we expect to be able to deliver the cards to our | 
customers by the time the book reaches them | 
| 
| 


| 
| 


through the regular trade channels. 

The following is the outline of our plan : 

1. Each library co-operating with us will be ex- 
pected to send us a supply of the cards it desires 
to use in its catalogue, and all the work done for | 
it will be on these cards. By this arrangement 
the library secures uniformity in its catalogue. 

2. Only such books will be catalogued as would 
be purchased by the average public library, and 
the analysis of these books will be carried only so 
far as to meet the wants of these libraries. 

3. The matter on the cards will occupy the | 
space of the ‘* Standard” card sold by the Li- | 
brary Bureau. The important parts of the title 
will be in broad-faced type, the rest in smaller. | 
Space will be left in which to-write the heading | 
and book number (which each library writes for 
itself). All the cards for each book will, of 
course, be “author cards” and will contain the 
table of contents. They will be accompanied by | 
a slip giving a list of the headings we think the | 
book should be catalogued under. All the li- 
brary receiving them will have to do will be to | 
write in the book number and heading on each | 
card, underscore that part of the table of contents | 
referred to by the heading and then place the | 
cards in the catalogue. 

4. We can of course make no distinction in li- | 
braries. Each one must trust to our judgment in | 


the selection of books to be catalogued and the | 
number of cards to be made for each book. By 
any other arrangement the amount of detail 
would swamp the whole scheme. 

5. The cost of this work to each library cannot 
yet be determined ; it will vary with the number 
of cards printed and with the number of libraries | 
co-operating. The more cards and the more li- | 
braries the cheaper the result. It is safe to say | 
that the printed cards would be less expensive to | 
each library than were they written by each one 
separately, very much less, in fact. We shall 
furnish them at cost, adding a fair percentage for 
our labor, and if we get say twenty-five libraries 
to co-operate with us, it hardly seems possible | 
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that the cost to each would much exceed 20 0r 25 


| cents per book, unless there were a great many 


cards required or some special difficulty encoun- 
tered. 

An examination of the Pudlishers’ Weekly tor 
the past year shows an average of from three 
to six books requiring analysis issued each week. 
There can of course be no estimate as to the 


| number of cards required ; they vary from half a 


dozen to thirty or forty. 

This plan has been submitted to Mr. Cutter 
Mr. Dewey and Mr. Green and meets their de- 
cided approval. 

If your library would like to co-operate with 
us in this work, please adress either of the un- 
dersigned. When a sufficient number of libraries 
have signified their willingness to take the cards 


| we will notify them and begin work at once. An 


early answer will greatly expedite matters. 
Wma. A. Borpen, Zi/r. Y. AZ. Znst., 
New Haven, Conn. 
K. SrTetson, Free Pud, 
New Haven, Conn, 


THE KANSAS STATE HISTORICAL 
SOCIETY. 

A nIL_has been proposed by the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Society, ‘making the Society the 
trustee of the State, responsible to the State for 
all its work, and making its entire collections the 
property of the State, to be kept in the State 
Capitol for the use of all the people forall! time.” 
The bill placed the financial administration and 
general management of the Society more under 
the control of the executive officers of the State, 
by providing that the Governor and other State 
officers shall, by virtue of office, be members of 
the Board of Directors, and that they shall com- 
pose a majority of che committee to audit ac- 
counts, to make rules governing the care ef the 


| library and to supervise the purchase of books, 


and the expenditure of all moneys appropriated 
by the Legislature for the use of the Society. 

The Senate committee, instead, propose a con- 
solidation of the State Historical Society with 
the State Library, virtually abolishing the State 
Historical Society. But it is hardly to be pre- 
sumed that the Legislature would seriously enter- 
tain a proposition of this kind. 

Such legislation as would bring the two institu- 
tions into relations which would harmonize and 


| economize the library work of the State would 


no doubt be desirable, for economy to the State, 
for the convenience of users of the two libraries, 
and as promotive of efficient work in the collec- 
tion of such library materials as should be brought 
together in the State Capitol for public use. 
Such a measure, or one virtually contemplating 
the same object, was, early in the existence of 
the State Historical Society, considered by our 
Board of Directors in conference with the trus- 
tees of the State Library. The Board of Direc- 


| tors proposed to the trustees that a line of distine- 


tion should be drawn between the two libraries ; 
that the State Library should be confined to what 
is always the primary and essential work of State 
libraries, that of making up a library of books of 
law and of such works of reference as may be 
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needed for the use of the Supreme Court and at- 
torneys practising therein, and by State officers 
and the Legislature ; and that the State Histor- 
ical Society should have given to it the miscella- 
neous department of the State Library; the work 
of which has been, so far as it has gone, essen- 
tially of the same character as that of the State 
Historical Society. This would be a clear line of 
demarcation, and it is one which experience in 
other Stales has proven to be practicable and effi- 
cient. In Wisconsin, where of all States the 
State Library work has been done most efficient- 
ly, this line of distinction has been for 35 years 
in force. There the State Library has the law 
side and the State Historical Society has the mis- 
cellaneous and historical side. The one has 
grown up with ample maintenance for official and 
judicial use, and the other is equally well sup- 
ported in gathering a library of the materials of 
the history of the State and of the social, polit- 
ical and scientific history of the country. No 
other State in the Union possesses so valuable a 
general, historical, and miscellaneous library as 
does Wisconsin, 

But the trustees of the State Library, upon 
consideration, found that existing laws did not 
authorize them to accept the proposal of the 
State Historical Society. Such authority has not 
yet been given by the Legislature; and for 15 
years the two libraries have been growing up in 
more or less conflict, and with more or less detri- 
ment to public economy and to public usefulness. 
This legislation, it would seem, should now be 
had; legislation clearly defining the work of the 
two institutions, giving to the State Library its 
essential and appropriate work of providing for 
the needs of the Supreme Court, and to the State 
Historical Society that of making up a reference 
library of history, science, political and social 
economy, and of such materials as will be useful 
to students of the history of their State and of 
the country. 

There are but few examples showing the expe- 
rience of other States in an effort to make up a 
full general or historical library; in but few of 
the States are such libraries being built up and 
maintained by the State. In almost all of the 
States there is one so-called State Library. This 
is under the control of the Governor, or of the 
jidicial department of the State, and the collec- 
tion of books is almost exclusively confined to 
law-books and books of reference for the use of 
the Supreme Court. Beyond this object little 
attention is given to the building up of a library. 
But in States where historical societies have been 
maintained by the State, their chief object being 
the making up of a library of the materials of the 
State, and all its localities, such institutions have 
become the pride and glory of the people. And 
where the State has failed to have this work done 
the neglect has eventually come to be deplored 
by all. 

All experience has proven that historical so- 


cieties connected with the State, and made re- | 


sponsible to the State, as is our Society, do the 
work of building up a general library and a li- 
brary of historical materials for the use of the 
people far more effectively than do State libra- 
ries, however managed. The general side, the 
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miscellaneous side, the historical side, of a State 
library, by whatever name it may be called, if 
under the management of a sole executive officer 
of the State or of the judicial department of the 
State, is more remotely in contact with the peo- 
ple, is less directly in sympathetic communica- 
tion with the people; its managing board is not 
so immediately responsible to the people; and, 
above all, its entire work is not done for the use 
of the whole people. 

On the other hand, with the suggested line of 
separation, the historical or miscellaneous side 
of the work given to a State historical society 
composed of an interested membership of the 
more intelligent citizens of the State, residing in 
all parts of the State, the work is carried on effi- 
ciently and with a view to the benefit of the whole 
people. Such a society engages the popular in- 
terest. Its library comes to be held in esteem 
by all the people as a place where all may resort 
for the examination of original sources of infor- 
mation as to the earliest and latest events. The 
citizen takes pride in contributing to such a li- 
brary, and its accessions come to be made up in 
large part, from year to year, by voluntary gifts. 
Besides the gratification of serving the State 


| through contributions to an honored institution 


of the State, and in so doing contributing to that 
which will promote the education of the people, 
it often happens that donors find here a means 
by which their library treasures, which might 
otherwise become scattered and lost to good 
uses, may be kept together and made of perpet- 
ual benefit. The increase of such libraries is 
found to be in greater ratio year by year. They 
seem to contain within themselves a principle of 
acceleration, and to illustrate the truth of the 
maxim that ‘** To him that hath shall be given.” 
Such has been the experience in the growth of 
our Historical Society. For fifteen years it has 
been maintained by the State, and has sustained 
a growth and popularity unprecedented. 

The Board of Directors calls attention to this 
subject at the present time, because it is one of 
vital interest to the Seciety. The just deinand 
of the people for an economical administration 
of public affairs applies to the library work of 
the State, and should be enforced. The library 
materials of the State must soun be given new 
places in the completed Capitol building. There 
is every reason why the Legislature should per- 
manently establish a plan for the State Library 
work. It is the duty of the Society to see to it 
that the work in which it has been so long en- 
gaged at the demand of the people, and with 
their manifest approval, should not be sacrificed 
or its efficiency impaired. 


THE WORCESTER (MASS.) FREE PUBLIC 
LIBRARY. 

THE trustees say: “ The directors feel that they 
can scarcely speak in terms of too high praise of 
the fitness and fidelity of the librarian and his as- 
sistants. The public hardly realizes as yet that li- 
brary administration is rapidly growing into a 
recognized profession by itself; that it already de- 
mands not simply intelligence, accuracy, and pa- 
tience, on the ordinary plane, but wice learning, 
business capacity, technical knowledge, and above 
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all, originality and enthusiasm. 


These qualifica- 


tions our librarian undoubtedly possesses, and | 


the directors would sooner expect occasion to 
moderate than stimulate his inventiveness and 
zeal. With true professional spirit and purpose, 
he is alert and indefatigable in his efforts, not 
only to keep up the efficiency of the institution in 
every department, but to enlarge and improve it by 
opening up new lines of service in various direc- 
tions of convenience, utility, and entertainment. 
‘* The assistants perform a great amount of 
skilled labor for a very moderate compensation, 
with no special perquisites or privileges. With 
more hours of attendance and fewer holidays than 
school-teachers enjoy, and without the stimulat- 
ing presence and responsiveness of classes of pu- 
pils, they do their work with unfailing cheerfu!- 
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‘* Although the librarian can exhibit no month- 
ly balance-sheet showing figures of profit or loss, 
there is yet in all thoughtful minds the conviction 
that no similar outlay of money that our city 


| makes to increase its attractiveness as a place of 


ness and tact, and in a manner that is always | 


obliging and helpful The city has been fortu- 
nate in retaining several of them for a considerable 
length of time, every year of which has, of course, 
given added value to their services. 

** The needs of our schools, from the kinder- 
garten to the university, are always kept promi- 
nently in view in the selection of books and the 
establishment of regulations for their use. But 
not these exclusively. A public library is pri- 
marily an agency of education, no doubt ; but it 
is something more. The ministry of books is 
not limited to the giving of information, or even 
to the cultivation of the intellectual powers. Lit- 
erature is not the prerogative of scholars; it ap- 
peals as well to the sympathies and the moral 
nature of all classes and all ages. It is a solace 
in loneliness and grief, it rescues the mind from 
vacuity and idleness, and sometimes proves a di- 
version from dark thoughts and dark purposes. 
A library, therefore, when 
broad and liberal spirit, is not simply an adjuvant 
of the school, but is, quite as much and quite as 
legitimately, a guardian and helper of the home. 
With this view, it is our policy to meet, as far as 
our means allow, every reasonable want that is 
made known to us, from whatever source ; and it 
is with this purpose that the endeavor has been 
made, as elsewhere referred to, to render the 
library accessible to readers of limited leisure by 
opening its doors on Sundays and holidays — in 
short, on every day and evening of the year. 

** In conclusion, while renewing the expression 
of their grateful acknowledgments for the gen- 
erous support given to the library in past years, 
the directors take the present occasion to com- 
mend this great and growing institution with con 
fidence and warmth to the continued favor of our 
citizens as represented by the city government. 
Amid the noise of so many industrial and com- 
mercial activities, there is always danger that the 


administered in a | 


residence and to promote the welfare otf its inhab- 
itants is more safely and wisely invested or yields 
surer and richer returns than the annual appro- 
priations that go to provide our people with an 
abundance of wholesome and profitable reading. 
‘* The courtesy which has been shown to him 
and to the Board of Directors of the library by 
the Building Committee of the City Government, 
and by the Superintendent of Public Buildings 
has from the beginning of the formation of plans 
to the present time been perfect. The Building 
Committee began its work by asking for the ap- 
pointment of a committee of the Board of Direc- 
tors to confer with it and state the wishes of the 
officers of the library. It listened with deference 
to the desires of the committee which was chosen, 
and with its concurrence requested the librarian 
to plan the interior of the building with the ad- 
vice and aid of Mr. Stephen C. Earle, architect, 
and Mr. Charles H. Peck, Superintendent of 
Public Buildings. The building will be unspeak- 
ably better for the hearty concurrence which has 
existed at every stage of the work between the 
committee of the city government and the officers 
of the library. Worcester has set an example in 
this respect which other places would show wis- 
dom in following.” 
BENEFACTIONS TO MASSACHUSE?rTS 
LIBRARIES, 


LipkARIAN CB. Tillinghast, of the State 
Library, in a recent interview gave a list of be 


| quests or gilts for public library buildings which 


is quite significant, as well as interesting. Here 


| it is: 


**Acton library, $3000, given by William A. 
Wilde ; Barre, $20,000, Henry Woods, of Boston; 
Belchertown, $40,000, John Francis Clapp; Ber- 


| nardston, $2000, ex-Lieut.-Gov. lienry W. Cush- 


still small voice of books may be too little re- | 


garded. A library does not advertise, it hangs 
out no glaring sign, it sounds no steam-gong to 
summon its workers to their places, its walls do 
not tremble with the movement of machinery. 
Like many of the great forces of nature, the libra- 
ry does its work in silence. 


a vast mountain which condenses the invisible 
vapor of the atmosphere and sends down innu- 
merable streams to freshen and fertilize the val- 


leys below, 


| 


It stands not unlike | 


| quest of Charles L. 


man ; Braintree, $32,500, Gen. Sylvanus Thayer, 
the town furnishing a small portion ; Brookfield, 
W. A. Bannister ; Cambridge, $80,000, Fred. Hl. 
Rindge ; Chelsea, $30,000, Eustace C. Fitz ; Con 
cord, $60,000, William Monroe ; Cummington, 
$6000, William Cullen Bryant; Duxbury, the 
Wright mansion, Mrs. George W. Wright; East- 
hampton, $20,000, Mrs. Emily G. Williston; 
Easton, $80,000, Oliver Ames and his widow ; 
Fitchburg, $85,000, Rodney Wallace; Gardner, 
$30,000, heirs of Levi Heywood ; Gloucester, $40- 
ooo, Samuel E. Sawyer ; Hingham, $20,000, Al! 
bert Fearing ; Hinsdale, $20,000, Rev. Kinsley 
Twining and others ; Holden, $50,000, 8, C. Gale, 
of Minneapolis; Hubbardston, $25,000, Jonas 
G. Clark, of Worcester ; Ipswich, $30,000, Capt. 
Augustus Heard; Lincoln, $25,000, George G. 
Tarbell ; Ludlow, $27,000, heirs of Charles 1. 
Hubbard ; Malden, $125,000, E. S. Converse an! 
Mrs. Converse ; Manchester, $50,000; T. Jefter 
son Cooledge: Methuen, $60,000; widow and 
son of David Nevins; Middleton, $10,000, 

Flint ; 
memorial to her father, Horatio Lyon. by Miss 


Monson, $35,000, 


ies 
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Dale ; Natick, Morse Institute, $27,000, by Mary 
Ann Morse; South Natick, $15,000, bequest of 
Oliver Bacon ; Florence, $13,000, Alfred T. Lilly ; 
North Reading, $20,000, Mrs. Charles L. Flint ; 
Norton, $17,000, Mrs. Eliza B. Wheaton ; Peter- 
sham, $14,000, Francis H. Lee and others ; Pitts- 
field, $50,000, Thomas Allan; Provincetown, 
$3000, Nathan Freeman; Quincy, $50,000, by | 
heirs of Thomas Crane ; Randolph, $40,co0, Col. 
Royal Turner ; Rehoboth, $10,000, Darius Goff, 
Salem heirs of John Bertram, the Bertram man- 
sion ; Spencer, $30,000, Richard Augden ; Stock- 
bridge, $6000, J. Z. Goodrich ; Sterling, $6000, 
Edward Conant; Sudbury, $4000, John Good 
now; Ware, $10,000, William Hyde; Warren, 
$20,000, Nathan Richardson and others; West 
Brookfield, $20,000, Charles Merriam ; Woburn, 
$85,000, Chailes B. Winn; Yarmouth, $7000, | 
the late Nathan Matthews, father of Mayor Mat- | 
thews.” 

Mr. Tillinghast further states that Massachu- 
setts, to-day, has as many public libraries as al! 
the States put together. Sixty memorial build- 
ings have been given, and $5,500,000 has been 
given outright by individuals for them. 


THE EXAMINING COMMITTEE Vs. THE 
TRUSTEES OF THE BOSTON PUBLIC 
LIBRARY. 

Tue Examining Committee commend two im- 
portant changes, “ One is keeping the Bates Hall 
open tillg o'clock every evening ; the other is 
opening Bates Hall on Sunday from 2 p.m. until 
g p.m. This last change has been the subject of 
much discussion in past years, and when it was 
first proposed it met with violent opposition. | 
Gradually, however, the objections evaporated ; 
and when the change was made, it did not excite 
a murmur. It was found, indeed, that the op- 
portunity for visiting and making use of the 
library was taken by many who were kept away | 
by their occupations during the rest of the week, 
and that the library offered welcome advantages 
to a number of serious workers. Inasmuch as 
the same change is under discussion with regard 
to the public libraries of many cities in the coun- 
try, the committee are anxious that the experience | 
of Boston may not be overlooked. The com 
mittee are unanimous in commending these in | 
novations ; the public shows its appreciation by 
the use it makes of them. An additional, or 
what is for some the only, opportunity for serious | 
reading seems in every way admirable.” 

The Examining Committee say in regard to 
the new building : ‘‘ It is desirable, not merely 
to provide a room that shall be an agreeable 
spectacle to the chance visitor who walks through | 
it, but one giving every student who requires it 
such isolation as may be consistent with the in- 
terests of the library for work without distrac | 
tion. Already the service is prompt and efficient. 
Those who recall the delay in receiving books | 
with which one is hampered in the libraries of 
Europe must smile at the now rare complaints 
concerning the slow supply of books in this li- | 
brary. Volumes from a remote corner of the | 
third story cannot be brought instantly, but they 
can be and are brought promptly. The extreme 


difficulty of working when elbowed by a crowd 
will doubtless be removed in the new building.” 

The Examining Committee “ regret the enforcea 
economy in the purchase of books, which has 
cut down the supply in the Central Library and 
in the branches.” 

The Trustees say : ‘‘ In the purchase of books 
the trustees aim to put within the reach of all citi- 
zens books of practical value to the artisan, to the 
professional man, and to the student, which 
otherwise, by reason of rarity or cost, would be 
inaccessible to the great body of citizens. They 
aim also to place before the readers ‘ the pleas- 
ant and healthy literature of the day’ while it is 
yet fresh. Of good books on matters of great 
interest to the public a number of copies are 
usually bought. It would, however, be beyond 
the means of the institution, and foreign to the 
purpose for which it was established, to attempt 
to supply fully the immediate demand for new 
and popular books. No public library should 
compete with circulating libraries and booksellers 
in supplying such ademand. The funds of the 
library would soon be exhausted, and in a few 
years the shelves would be filled with duplicate 
copies of books that would not be called for, and 
that could be disposed of only as waste paper ; 
for few popular books after a free circulation are 
in a condition to be sold or exchanged. It has 
not been the object of the trustees to furnish what 
is called ‘light reading,’ and considerable care 


| has to be exercised to keep from purchasing 


books that would be not only useless, but posi- 
tively objectionable. The circulation of the li- 
brary could be greatly increased by the indis- 
criminate purchase of novels, but it must be re- 
membered that the value of the library to the 
community is not to be measured merely by the 
number of books lent. The use of one good 
book does more good than the circulation of a 
dozen poor ones.” 

The Examining Committee remark that the 


| suggestion made by the Examining Committee in 


1888 that cards be issued to teachers and pupils 
have not been adopted. “Since that time your 
committee understand that the school board makes 
an annual appropriation to increase the number 
of books for use in the higher grades of schools, 
and does not ask the trustees at present for 
further legislation. The subject of assistance to 
be given by public libraries to the young is of 
growing importance. Your committee find that 
large cities like Philadelphia and Chicago, and 
smaller municipalities like Providence, Worces- 
ter, Cambridge and Newton, give a larger num- 
ber of books to school children than to other 
citizens, regarding the library as a means of edu- 
cation, like a laboratory of philosophical or chem- 
ical apparatus.” 

In reply the Trustees “state briefly what ap- 
pears to them to be the purpose for which the 
library was founded, and the policy adopted by 
the first trustees, which has been consistently ob- 
served by their successors. 

‘“‘ The library was founded not as a subsidiary 
and collateral aid to the schools, but as the com- 
plement of the free school system. To quote the 
words of Mr. Everett on the occasion of the dedi- 
cation of the present library building, ‘ Education 
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does not end with the schools; nor is all educa- 
tion conducted within the school-room or lecture- 
room. Evena college degree is but the signifi- 
cant A.B. of a whole alphabet of learning still to 
be acquired. The great work of self-culture re- 
mains to be carried on long after masters and tu- 
tors and professors have finished their labors and 
exhausted their arts. And no small part of this 
work, I need hardly say, is to be carried on un- 
der the influence of good reading and by the aid 
of good books.’ 

‘* The great object of this library is to enable 
all citizens to have access to the best of books for 
the purpose of self-culture. The education of 
children in the schools is cared for and directed 
by the school committee, who have abundant 
means to furnish pupils with all necessary books 


required for school-work, There seems, there- | 


fore, to be no good reason why pupils or teach- 
ers should have any privileges in the library not 
accorded to all citizens alike. Pupils and teach- 
ers are not debarred fromthe privileges of the in- 
stitution, but have, in common with others not 


connected with the schools, every opportunity to | 


pursue special investigations or gratify their de- 
sire for good reading.” 

The Examining Committee complain that the 
branches have been slighted. The Trustees reply: 

“ There has been no change of policy in regard 
to furnishing books to branch libraries. The 
supply of books sent to the branches during the 
past year has not been so great as in some pre- 
ceding years. This is not the result of a change 
of policy, but lack of money, as the amount ap- 
propriated for the purpose by the city was not 
adequate to supply the demands of the library. 
The money that can be devoted to the purchase 
of books is practically what remains of the annual 
appropriation after providing for expense of ad- 


ministration. As the library grows, the cost of | 


administration necessarily increases, and if the 
annual appropriations are not increased in the 
like ratio, the supply of books must be reduced 
and the usefulness of the library be seriously im 
paired. 

‘* During the past year the cost of maintaining 
the branch libraries, including the Lower Hall, 
has been 7-16 of the whole appropriation ; so 
that the trustees were confronted with the ques- 
tion whether the Central Library should be per- 
manently and irreparably injured in order to pro- 
vide the customary supply of books to the 
branches, or whether the branches should suffer 
temporary inconvenience in order to keep the 
Central Library from suffering suchinjury. They 


decided that it was best that the branches should | 


suffer. It is a temporary inconvenience for the 
branches to be deprived of their usual supply of 
books ; but to neglect to keep the main library 
well up with the timmes works an injury that can 
never be repaired.” 

The Examining Committee complain that some 
of the branches are badly housed, the rooms at 


the north end particularly being dangerous to | 


health. 

The Trustees reply that though “some of the 
branch library-rooms are not what they should 
be, they are the best that can be provided with 
the means at their disposal. No case has, how- 
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leven been reported where books have been in- 
jured or destroyed by lack of repairs to build- 
ings occupied by branch libraries in annexed dis- 
tricts.” 

The Examining Committee make some sug- 
gestions for the greater usefulness of the Patent 
room, especially that a competent curator be em- 
ployed. The trustees reply that they “ cannot do 
more than has been done to extend the usefulness 
of the Patent library. They believe the present 
custodian is a competent person for his position, 
and is satisfactory to those who consult the li- 
brary. No complaints against him have reached 
|} them. During the coming year they hope to be 
| able to add to the collection a complete set of 
United States patents, classified according to sub- 
jects, to complement the present set, which is ar- 
ranged chronologically.” 


A GERMAN VIEW OF LIBRARY CON- 
VENTIONS AND LIBRARY 
EXAMINATIONS, 


IN a review of Griisel’s ‘*Grundziige der Bi- 
bliothekslehre,” in the Jan. - Feb. number of the 
Centralblatt fiir Bibliothekswesen, Oscar Meyer 
says: 

“* | deem it necessary to call the reader's atten- 

| tion to the fact that, with reference to two sub- 
jects which have frequently been discussed dur- 
ing several years past, cooler views and less pro- 
nounced sympathies than those formerly ex- 
pressed are now in vogue. These two points are 
the projected meetings of librarians, and exami- 
nations for admission to the library service. 
hese meetings suit American conditions well 
enough, and are more or less practicable in Eng- 
land, but they would be quite out of place in Ger- 
many. Majority votes, such as take place at 
these conferences, would here have no meating, 
and after Steffenhagen’s very apposite remon- 
strance, the proposal to initiate so inappropriate 
an institution ought long since to have been in- 
definitely postponed. Can we permanently de- 
| lude ourselves as to the real significance of the 
results obtained by meetings of persons belong- 
ing to such pro/essions? The course often pur- 
| sued by the Prussian Government in the decision 
of important library matters, that, namely, of re- 
quiring a written opinion from some distin- 
guished expert, secures the desired result far 
| more simply. As to the instruction and incen- 
tive which a librarian might get at these large 
| meetings (large, probably, only in the imagina- 
| tion), such advantages would be better obtained 
by visiting other libraries — which visits should 
| always be favored. 
| ‘ There is less to object to the proposal to in- 
| stitute an examination for admission to the ser- 
vice, provided this does not supersede any other 
official examination. But even here, in view of 


the more favorable state of affairs with us, the 
example of other nations is of no importance, 
It should never be forgotten that when a young 
| man, after finishing his course of liberal studies 
| (preferably by passing a government examina- 
| tion), devotes himself to the library service, the 
| chief librarian who takes him in hand cannot help 
| soon coming to a realizing sense of his qualifica- 
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tions. And when his judgment is confirmed by 
the opinion of the older assistants in the library 
(who are in fact a board of examiners constantly 
in session), an incorrect result is far less likely 
than with an official [competitive ?] examination.” 


A WARNING TO LIBRARIANS AND 
BOOK -COLLECTORS., 


CARLO CASTELLANI, Prefect of the Biblioteca 
di San Marco, writes to the Academy : 

Venice, June 1, 1891. 

Some time ago I received from abroad the of- 
fer of a copy of a Livy, which was stated to have 
been printed at Venice by Johannes de Spira in 
1469. I replied that such an edition could not 
exist, since the terms of the Privilegium granted 
by the government of Venice on September 18, 
1469, to that printer, and likewise the colophon 
of the ** St. Augustinus de Civitate Dei "’ (1470), 
printed by Vindelinus, brother of Johannes, ex- 
clude it altogether. However, as my corre- 
spondent insisted, saying that the book had a 
special colophon establishing its authenticity, I 
allowed it to be sent to me for examination. 

As soon as I had the book in my hands, I saw 
that the colophon was identical with that of the 
Epistolae ad Familiares" of Cicero (1469), 
printed by Johannes de Spira—‘‘ Primus in Ad- 
riaca formis &c.,” one or two words in 
the last line only having been changed. It was 
easy to perceive that this colophon had been re- 
produced by means of types well imitated from 
those of Johannes, and then placed at the foot of 
the last leaf ¢eryo of the first volume of the well- 
known edition of Livy (1470) printed by Vindeli- 
nus. 

I feel it, therefore, my duty to bring these 
facts to the notice of librarians and others inter- 
ested in books, in case the volume should be 
again put into the market. 


SUBJECT CATALOGUES. 


Mr. WINsoR writes to the Nation of Jan. 22, 
from Cambridge, Eng.: ‘ After the lecture, the 
Professor took me to one of his hearers and 
pupils, a recent graduate of the Harvard Annex, 
..» ‘But what is your drawback here?’ I 
asked. ‘ It is the absence of the Harvard Libra- 
ry. When will the English learn the value of a 
subject-catalogue ?’ This is certainly a_ vital 
question in the British library methods. The 
idea was an appalling one to English librarians, 
when I was here at the forming of their Li- 
brary Association in 1877. I perceive a great 
change has taken place since then, and the idea 
of the help which a subject-catalogue affords has 
been certainly grasped to some extent, and, once 
seized upon, one may be sure it will never be sur- 
rendered. Yet in the conversations which I had 
with the librarian of the University at Cambridge, 
I found he was still clinging to the old feeling 
that special published bibliographies were enough. 
At the British Museum, however, the other day, 
I found Dr. Garnett, the Keeper of the Printed 
Books, quite prepared to say that if the Treasury, 
ten years hence, would give them the money, 
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they would then have completed their author's 
catalogue in type and would be ready to begin a 
The American libraries boast the 
subject-catalogue as their invention —at least in 
its full development — and it is not a little grat- 
ification to see what progress their ideas have 
made in England during the last fifteen years — 
particularly to have won to their suprort so in- 
fluential an advocate as Richard Garnett, whose 
name is one with which I like to close this letter.” 


LIBRARIES FOR USE, 
From the Boston Post. 


New York is congratulating itself, and with 
reason, upon the success of the Library School 
which has been carried on at Albany for the past 
two years. Fifteen trained librarians have been 
furnished to towns in New York State, and twen- 
ty to seven other States. The work is an out- 
growth of the law which puts all libraries in the 
State under the control of the Board of Regents, 
and has been carried on without calling for finan- 
cial aid from the State. 

** Library science,” which this school teaches, 
is one of the many efforts now being made to 
turn libraries to the utmost account for the ¢com- 
munity. Bowdoin College has adopted a plan 
for doing this which is worthy of imitation. The 
different sections of the Brunswick Library have 
from time to time been made the subject of a talk 
to the townspeople by one of the college pro- 
fessors. The professor of history, for instance, 
has shown them what that department of the 
library contains, with a discussion of the charac- 
ter of the different books and hints as to their 
use. The contents of the departments of art, 
science, literature, etc., have been set forth in the 
same way. It is not every town that has a col- 
lege faculty to impress into its service, but there 
are few that could not secure for themselves a 
similar system of instruction if they chose. There 
seems no good reason, either, why the system of 
circulating libraries should not be extended be- 
yond its present limits. The National Medical 
Library, at Washington, one of the best in the 
world, is a circulating library. Books are sent 
to any one who deposits fifty dollars as security, 
and they are thus placed at the service of the 
physicians of the country. Why should not the 
Congressional Library, which is a national library 
in name, be made one in fact, and packages of 
books be sent out, under certain guarantees, to 
poorly equipped libraries, or to societies or asso- 
ciations that might apply? There seems, on the 
face of it, no reason why such a scheme should 
not be successfully carried out, or why it should 
not apply to State libraries as well. Certainly 
their usefulness would be infinitely increased 
thereby. 


‘““AMERICAE RETECTIO.” 


GAMBINO GIOACCHINO BAGNASCO, of Palermo, 
has issued a circular of interest to bibliophiles 
and antiquarians. He announces that in a small 


collection left him by his father, he has found an 
atlas composed of twelve plates, entitled ‘* Ameri- 
He has searched museums, libra- 


cae Retectio.” 
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ries and picture-galleries to get at the real value 
of his possession, and now by this circular ad- 
dressed to the important libraries of the world, 
is trying for still further information. The 
‘*Americae Retectio,” as described by M. Bag- 
nasco, is composed of twelve plates of rectangu- 
lar form, all being twenty nine cm. wide and 
twenty-two cm. high, exclusive of margin, It 
would seem that the artist intended to fix the 
three principal moments of the discoveries made 
by Christopher Columbus, Amerigo Vespucci and 
Ferdinand Magellan. The first four plates are 
devoted to the frontispiece and three drawings 


| 


dealing separately with the discoveries of the | 


three great navigators. The remaining eight 
plates represent vessels belonging to the sixteenth 
century, evidently taken by the artists from the 
original designs. These plates themselves were 
apparently executed some years later by the ar- 
tists whose names they bear — Johannus Strada- 
mus, Adriano Collaert, Philip Galle, and F. H. 
Breugel. If the work is genuine, the names of 


these artists indicate that it dates from 1575 to | 
1576. Besides the value of the maps, the work | 


would also have great value for the portraits of 
Columbus and Vespucci. Of course, in the ab- 
sence of the work itself or photographs of the 
plates, it is impossible to give an estimate of its 
value. 

In case the work is proved genuine, its owner 
should certainly be induced to make arrangements 
to have the plates put on exhibition at the 
World’s Columbian Exposition at Chicago, in 
1892, where it would form one of the most re- 
markable features of the Latin-American Depart- 
ment. 


GROWTH OF ENOCH PRATT FREE 
LIBRARY. 

Dr. Lewis H. Sretner, librarian of the Enoch 
Pratt Free Library, has sent the following letter 
to Mr. Enoch Pratt: ‘* I have the pleasure to ask 
your attention to the following report of the 
number of volumes contained this morning in the 
Enoch Pratt Free Library of Baltimore City : 
Central Library, 64,293 volumes; Branch No. 1, 
7922 volumes; Branch No. 2, 7338 volumes; 
Branch No. 3, 6510 volumes; Branch No. 4, 
6s03 volumes; Branch No. 5, 7698 volumes ; 
total, 100,364. 

“You will recollect that your executive officer 
was informed of his appointment to that position 
on the 5th of November, 1884, a little more than 


six and one-half years ago. The first books or- | 


dered for the library were some bibliographical 
works needed as aids in the task before him. 
This order was followed bya much larger one for 
books intended for circulation. This was ap- 
proved by the board and was sent to the purchas 
ing agents in London and Baltimore in Febru- 
ary, 1885. On the 6th of January, 1836, the 
intervening time having been occupied in collect- 
ing books and preparing them for the shelves 
and in making the necessary preparations for the 
management of the machinery of circulation, the 
Central Library was opened with suitable exer- 
cises in the presence of a large assemblage of the 
citizens of Baltimore in the Academy of Music. 


The Central Library then contained 19,146 vol- 
umes. 

** Subsequently four branches, containing about 
three thousand volumes each, were opened to the 
public, as follows: No. 1, March 15, 1886; No. 
2, March 8, 1886; No. 3, February 27, 1886; No. 
4. February 15, 1886. On the 15th of Novem- 
ber, 1858, No. § was opened to the public. Dur- 
ing five years and six months of active operation 
more than 2,400,000 books have been loaned 
from its shelves to the public, and about $140,000 
has been expended in their purchase, in that of 
periodicals on file in the reading rooms and in 
the binding necessary for their preservation, 

“‘T congratulate you that the total of volumes 
now on hand can only be reckoned by the use of 
six figures, and that you are able to look upon 
this result of your great gift while in the full 
possession of sturdy health. May you live many 
years to witness a continuation of the process of 
gradual increase of books on the shelves of the 
Central Library and its branches, intended for 
the instruction and amusement of old and young 
in the goodly city of your adoption.” 


Reviews. 


Pusiic Libraries: A history of the movement 
and a manual for the organization and manage- 
ment of rate-supported libraries. By Thomas 
Greenwood, Third edition, entirely rewritten. 
London: Simpkin, Marshall, Hamilton, Kent 
& Co., Limited. 1890. xx, 586 pp. D. 

Mr. Greenwood’s volume shows signs of 
growth in other regards than the number of 
pages and illustrations. In fact, more than any 
volume since Mr. Edwards's, it has in this edition 
attained proportions which make it — with the ex- 
ception of the two chapters devoted to public 
libraries of other portions of the world —the 


| nearest approach to an encyclopaedic volume on 


the public libraries of Great Britain, on anything 
like the scale of the United States government 
report on public libraries in 1876. Obviously 
such work as the United States government re- 
port just mentioned —a reissue of which, up to* 
date, is one of our greatest desiderata — could 
have been accomplished only by the co-operative 
method then adopted ; whereas by far the greater 
portion of the volume now before us appears 
from Mr. Greenwood’s preface to be of his own 
personal composition. That so much could have 
been accomplished by one man, and presented in 
so minute detail, speaks volumes for his industry 
and application. 

As just indicated above, Mr. Greenwood de- 
voted two of his chapters to ** Public Libraries 
in America and Canada” and “ Public Libraries 
in Australasia.” That he should not have put 
with these one on the public libraries of South 
Africa seems a little singular in view of the valu- 
able and interesting communication concerning 
them made inthe columns of the LIBRARY JOURNAL 
two years ago by our associate, Professor David P. 
Todd, What Mr. Greenwood has stated in regard 
to American public libraries is in the main accurate 
and trustworthy, and his acknowledgment of 
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their pre-eminence in certain matters of library 
economy and administration is generous in the 
extreme. Of the 38 libraries represented by 
illustrations in this volume, 3 are in the Uniied 
States, 1 in Canada,1 in Australia and the re- 
mainder inthe United Kingdom. To an Amer- 
ican reader it must be said that the illustrations, 
plans and text devoted to these latter constitute 
a specially interesting portion of the book, as 
does also the very carefully-prepared historical 
sketch of the public-library movement in Great 
Britain, occupying the opening chapters. It is 
perhaps natural to think of England in particular 
as very largely dotted with public libraries, but 
in Mr. Greenwood’s view this is a misconception. 
He declares : ‘* After a careful study cf the maps 
of each separate large trunk line, it is clear that 
fifty, sixty, a hundred, and in some cases a 
hundred and fifty miles of the country are 
traversed by the railways and there is not the 
slightest vestige of a public library.” In fact 
the book has, in regard to this existing need, 
some of the characteristics of a ‘‘ campaign doc- 
ument"’—in no objectionable sense of the 
term--as may be judged from the following 
headings of chapters and appendices: ‘‘ The 
plea for public libraries ;" to bring 
about the adoption of the Acts;” “‘ Forms for 
calling public meetings,” etc. It must be con- 
sidered that the least happy portions of the 
book are those devoted to the technical details of 
construction and administration, chapters 22 and 
23; and these, as we learn from the preface, are 
the work of another hand. What is there said 
under Catalogues”’ and under Classification” 
is too fragmentary and inadequate to serve any 
useful purpose. It is to be hoped that in a future 
edition some more adequate treatment of these 
subjects will be possible. In other portions of 
the volume, however, some matters of adminis- 
tration are incidentally touched upon, and on one 
page we find Mr. Greenwood himself describ- 
ing with commendation “a ladder for use in 
libraries, which is shown in the sketch at side.” 
Thanks to this sketch, one gains some concep- 
tion of the surprising extent to which the shelves 
of an English public library rise far above the 
reach of a person standing on the floor. No 
less than 12 shelves are here seen to rise one 
above another! How many more there are can- 
not be known with accuracy, for the engraver has 
carried his sketch only to the lower third of the 
thirteenth row. Surely Mr. Greenwood cannot 
have intended to commend this plan of shelving. 
Yet this is not an isolated instance, as one may 
see from the sketches of other library interiors 
shown here. 

Mr. Greenwood states, on page 353, several of 
what he considers the ‘‘ paramount require- 
ments” of a library building. These are in 
general excellent, but apparently need to be sup- 
plemented, at least for a building ina city of any 
size, by these additional ones : a location central 
and near one or more main thoroughfares, and yet 
noi directly on such a thoroughfare as will inflict 
constant noise, dust, and other interruptions on 
the occupants of the library ; and a mental! picture 
of the future extensions sure to be required, be- 
fore the final selection of a lot, in order that no 
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disagreeable surprises as to impossibility of en- 
largement may some time be encountered. On 
page 495 Mr. Greenwocd mentions, ‘‘ as a matter 
of minor importance,” the suggestion that “ di- 
rectories, gazetteers, encyclopedias,” etc., may 
be placed where ‘‘ it would not be necessary to 
take up the time of the assistants in asking for 
them.” The necessity for doing this, we respect- 
fully suggest, is by no means ‘‘a matter of minor 
importance.” The separate reference-book de- 
partment, with books on open shelves accessible 
to the public, is an established feature of most of 
our American public libraries, and no one who 
has seen the constant use made of these works 
under such circumstances would willingly agree 
to any other arrangement. Mr. Greenwood, as 
already stated, is generous in his acknowledg- 
ment of useful ideas from America, bibliograph- 
ical and otherwise, though his account of the 
Boston Public Library Bulletins is apparently 
deficient in acknowledging Mr. Winsor’s connec- 
tion with the idea. At pages 571-72 Mr. Green- 
wood reprints — no indication of the source from 
which it came being given —the series of eight 
hints, entitled “ How to use the public library. 
A series of suggestions for the use of pupils,” 
prepared by the present writer in 1879 for the 
use of pupils in the Providence schools, and 
printed in his second annual report at pages 28-29. 
Lest any one should too hastily conclude that this 
is a case of unwarranted appropriation on Mr. 
Greenwood’s part, the writer is glad of this op- 
portunity of saying that these hints were also 
circulated widely at the time on printed broad 
sides (the name of no writer or library appearing 
on it), and if, as is no doubt the case, Mr. Green- 
wood's knowledge of it is from one of these 
broadsides, there are the best of reasons why he 
should not have known to whom to credit it. 
The book is one which deserves a hearty wel- 
come inthe present third edition, and we wish it 
many successive reappearances in enlarged and 
corrected form. W: E. Fosrer. 


Librarn Economp and sistorp. 
GENERAL. 

AcLaND, Arthur H.D., 4.7. A guide to the 
choice of [English] books. London, E: Stan- 
ford, 1891, 184128 p. O. 

Classified, with an index of authors and sub- 
jects. 

Pao.t, Prof. Ces. Le abbreviature nella paleo- 
grafia latina del medio evo; saggio metodice- 
pratico. Firenze, tip. dei suce. Le Monnier, 
189t. 41 p. 8°. (Pub. dell’ Istituto di Studi 
Superiori Pratici e di perfezionamento in Fi- 
renze, sez. di filos. e filologia: coll. scolastica.) 


LOCAL, 


Boston (Mass.) P. L. The new building on 
Copley Square will be fitted out with an electric- 
light plant, which will be one of the finest and 
probably the largest in New England. The 
building is to be furnished with three sources 
from which light can be drawn, namely, the street 
service, an isolated plant, and storage batteries. 
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The latter have already been ordered from the 
Eastern Electric Light and Storage Battery Com- 
pany of Lowell. While all the details have not 


yet been completed, there has enough been defi- | 


nitely decided to afford some faint idea of the 
size and extent of the plant. About 200 cells 
will be used, having a capacity of 300 ampére 
hours, and from these upwards of 300 lamps can 
be burned. The battery will, of course, be di- 
vided into different circuits, some fifty cells being 
required for every 100 lamps, 
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| Mr. Blackstone, the donor, is well known in 
Chicago. For years he has been connected with 
the management of the Chicago & Alton Rail- 
road, and has for some time been president of 
that corporation, 


Bridgeport (Conn.). By the will of Miss Cath- 
erine E. Hunt the Bridgeport Library and Read- 
ing-room is left $2000, and the David M. Hunt 
Library and School Association, Canaan, Conn., 
$1000, as well as $5000 as a fund. 


The storage battery to be used will be the pat- | 


tern known as the Sorley storage battery. It is 
the invention of Mr. C: Sorley, an English elec- 
trician, who had his device patented in this 
country in 1886, and since its appearance on the 
market it has been successfully subjected to the 
most rigid tests. It differs in construction from 
either the accumulator or Julien type of storage 
cells, which are, perhaps, most familiarly known 
here. The Sorley plates are constructed of lead 
ribbon, bent by hand into loops, after which the 
edges are soldered together, the whole forming 
a sulid and substantial plate. 

The loop holes are filled with lead oxides, 
which constitutes the ‘‘ active material” of the 
plate, and by reason of the size and peculiar 
shape of the holes a much larger surface of active 
matter is exposed to the solution than in any 
other type of storage battery.e But a far greater 
advantage in the Sorley cell is the absence of 
“ buckling.”” By buckling is meant the uneven 
expansion of the lead and active materials when 
the cells are charged or discharged too rapidly. 
This has been a serious drawback to the employ- 
ment of storage batteries, for skilful handling 
was required in their use to avoid injury to the 
plates. In the Sorley battery the form of the 
lead ribbon permits expansion in all directions 
and at the same time the active matter is held 
rigidly in its place. In the Public Library build- 
ing the batteries will be charged from dynamos 
in the basement, or they may be fed from the 
street service, which will also be used in case the 
other two sources of illumination should fail. 


Branford (Conn.) Blackstone Mem. L. Mr. 
T. B. Blackstone, of Chicago, donates to the town 
ot Branford, Conn., a memorial library building. 
The building is to be erected in honor of the late 
James Blackstone, father of the donor, who died 
in Branford in 1886 at an advanced age. Henry 
Ives Cobb is preparing the plans. The structure 
is to be three stories in height, of Connecticut 
granite with brownstone trimmings, and is to 
cost $125,000. The formal announcement of the 
giit will not be made until after the convening 
of the Connecticut Legislature in October next, 
when articles of incorporation will be taken cut 
by the Libra: y Memorial Association. 

The third floor will be devoted to a public 
gymnasium, which will be furnished in the most 
modern manner. The second floor will be occu- 
pied as reading and reference rooms. The ground 
floor will be devoted to the library and offices. 
Surrounding the library square will be a number 
of handsome residences, which are also to be 
erected at Mr. Blackstone's expense. The renial 
of these buildings will form an endowment fund 
for the library. 


Dallas (Texas) Law A library association 
was recently inaugurated for the purpose of es- 
tablishing a law library in Dallas. The plan is 
to get a large membership at $100 per capita. 
So far seventy-five have agreed to join, and a 
meeting was held in the county court-room for 
the purpose of organizing, choosing directors for 
the first year, obtaining a charter and transacting 
such other preliminary business as may be neces- 
sary. There are 200 lawyers in Dallas, most of 
whom are cxpected to take stock in the associ- 
ation. 


Denver (Colo.) P. L. Two items from the P. 
L. bulletin for June: 

“A great stew in New York over the opening for 
a few hours on Sunday afternoons of the Met- 
ropolitan Museum. Things are different here. 
In the East it’s the saloon that never closes; in 
the West it’s the library. 

‘* The Mercantile Library, in the Chamber of 
Commerce building, corner of Fourteenth and 
Lawrence Streets, now has about 20,000 volumes, 
well selected, well arranged, well cared for, The 
| librarian, Mr. Chas. R. Dudley, is putting in an 

elevator for the accommodation of the patrons 

of the library. This is good news for the whole 

reading public of Denver, for it will make much 
| easier of access a collection of books which every 
reader or student should be pleased to use.” 


Green Ridge ( Pa.) L. Assoc. The new building 
of the library was formally opened to the pubic 
|} on June 6, 
| The building is a handsome little stone and 
| brick structure measuring in the interior 32x60 

feet. ‘The first story is of native sandstone and it is 
| surmounted by a half story of Philadelphia pressed 
brick. The style of architecture is unique, but in- 
clines mostly to the Greek. The building was 
planned by Architect Holden, of New York. The 
roof is rather convex with extendirg eaves. The 
door opens through a cave like entrance of stone. 
On the left and opening into a semicircular wing 
is a sitting-rocom for ladies. The main room 
measures 40x32 feet and is open to the roof. In 
this is to be the library proper. It will be fitted 
up with bookracks and will bold from 10,000 to 
15,000 volumes. From this room a winding stair 
leads to a large room on the second floor over 
the main entrance, and forming a gallery over 
the main library. This is tobe a magazine read- 
ing-room. Here al) the works of reference will 
be kept and books not to be taken from the 
buildirg. 
| The ground was gencrously contributed to the 
| association by the Sanderson & Raub Improve- 
ment Company. The actual cost was, all told, 
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some $7000, and the wonder is by what wonder- 
ful system of economy the directors were enabled 
to erect such a handsome structure for so small 
an amount. 

The association numbers about 100 members — 
actual stockholders, and about 100 more contrib- 
uting members. Each person who contributes 
$s is entitled to a share of stock. Stockholders 
are given full privilege of the rooms for $2 a 
year, while non-shareholders are charged $3. 
Of course any person, no matter who he may be, 
may go into the building and have free use of 
the books and magazines, but only stockholders 
or contributing members can take books to their 
homes. The association is in existence about 
five years and the building was begun one year 
ago. Although the library is a public one, it 
was built by private subscription entirely, and 
the contributors deserve the hearty thanks of the 
public for their magnanimous work in furnishing 
gratis a place where recreation and instruction 
may be found. 


Houghton, Mich. Michigan Mining School L. 
During the past winter the librarian spent sev- 
eral weeks at the Public Library and the Newberry 
Library of Chicago in studying the methods of 
cataloguing and care of libraries, preparatory to 
arranging the books and completing the cata- 
logue of the Mining School Library. But little 
work has been done on the cataloguing, and 


nothing on the shelf marking, of the books, be- | 


cause the time of the librarian has been fully oc- 
cupied with his duties as clerk of the school, 


During the coming summer it is expected that a | 
| the terms of a certain deed of donation this day executed 


good deal will be accomplished in the arrange 
ment of the books and formation of the cata 
logue. The library contains now 6843 v. and 
severai thousand pamphlets, which form the nu- 
cleus of a fairly good working library. The 
greatest need in the library is that of complete 
sets of the various technical and scientific jour- 
nals and proceedings. 


Houston, Texas. Col. W: M. Rice has filed 
the following articles of incorporation for a pub- 
lic library and school : 

** The State of Texas, County of Harris : Know 
all Men by These Presents, That F. A. Rice, 
James A. Baker, Jr., E. Raphael, C. Lombardi, 
|. E. McAshan and A. S. Richardson, residents 
ofthe city of Houston, State of Texas, availing 
themselves of the rights, benefits, immunities, 
powers and privileges conferred by an act of the 
Legislature of the State of Texas, entitled ‘‘ An 
act concerning private corporations,” approved 
April 23, 1874, article 565 of the revised statutes 
of Texas, do,for themselves and their successors, 
hereby create and establish a body politic and 
corporate under the name of the William M. 
Rice Institute for the advancement of literature, 
science and art, for the purposes and objects and 
inthe manner mentioned in the following ar- 
ticles: ... 

Article 2. The objects, intents and purposes 
of this institution are declared to be the estab- 
lishment and maintenance, in the city of Hous- 
ton, Texas, of a public library, and the main- 


tenance of an institute for the advancement of 
literature, science, art, philosophy and letters ; 
the establishment and maintenarce of a poly- 
technic school ; for procuring and maintaining 
scientific collections ; collections of chemical and 
philosophical apparatus, mechanical and artistic 
models, drawings, pictures and statues; and for 
cultivating other means of instruction for the 
white inhabitants of the city of Houston and 
State of Texas, to, for and upon the uses, intents 
and purposes, and upon the trusts, and subject to 
the conditions and restrictions contained in a 
deed which is in form, substance and words as 
follows, that is to say : 

That the party of the first part, for and in con- 
sideration of the sum of $1 to him paid by the 
said parties hereto of the second part, the receipt 
whereof is hereby acknowledged, and of other 
good considerations to him thereunto moving, 
has given, granted, delivered and conveyed, and 
by these presents doth give, grant, deliver and 
convey unto the said parties of the second part, 
and to their successors, as hereinafter provided, 
the sum of $200,000 as evidenced by the cer- 
tain promissory note executed by the said party 
of the first part and delivered by him unto the 
said parties of the second part, and of which the 
following is a substantia! copy, to wit : 

Hovston, Texas, May 13, 1891. 

At my death, for walue received, I promise to pay in 
Houston, Harris County, Texas, to the order of F. A. 
Rice, James A. Baker, :. E. Raphael, C. Lombardi, 
J. FE. McAshan and A. S. Richardson, for the William M. 
Rice Institute for the advancement of science and art 
(to be incorporated), the sum of $200,0e0 with interest at 
the rate of 2' per cent. per annum until paid; interest 
payable annually. This note is made in conformity with 


and delivered by me to the said F. A. Rice, James A. 
Baker, Jr., E. Raphael, C. Lombardi,J. E. McAshan and 
A.S. Richardson, trustees, for the use and benefit of the 
Wiliam M. Rice Institute for the advancement of litera- 
ture, science and art (to be incorporated). 

W. M. Rice. 


To have and to hold the said above-mentioned 
$200,000, together with the interest, issues, in- 
comes and profits thereof, unto the said parties 
of the second part and their successors, in 
trust, 

The party of the first part reserves the right 
during his natural life to direct and control, by 
the advice and with the assistance of the board 
of trustees, the investment of the endowment 
fund, with the increase and profits thereof, and 
the management of the said institute. Should, 
however, there at any time be a difference of 
opinion between the party of the first part and 
the said trustees as to the investment or ex- 
penditures of said funds, or the management of 
said institute, then the decision of the said party 
of the first part shall control.” 


Jackson ( Mich.) F. P. L. Added 528 vols. dur- 
ing the year, the smallness of which number is di- 
rectly attributable to the building of a card cata- 
logue, which has been the great work of the year 
in addition to the discharge of the regular duties 
of the library. The number of books catalogued 
is 10,067, including 1351 public documents, which 
appear only in the printed catalogue. Allowing 


three cards to a book, we have made 26.802 — 


| | 
¥ 
| 
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that is, an author, subject, and title card for each 
book. 

The close relationship existing between our 
library and the public schools and literary clubs 
has made a large amount of analytical work 
necessary. Of these we have made 20,745 sub- 
ject analyticals and 6436 biographical ones ; 
these added to the shelf-list cards give a round 
total 62,903 cards that have been type-written 
and constitute the card catalogue of the library. 
Material fora printed finding-list of the same 
books has been prepared and is now about to be 
printed. This work was completed within eight 
months by the librarian and Miss Mabel Temple, 
from the Library School. 

Our circulation was 64,210 vols. for home 
reading, no account being kept of works of ref- 
erence consulted at the library ; the public hav- 
ing as free access to these shelves as the libra- 
rians themselves. Largest number charged in 
any one day was 582, smallest number 71. We 
have a membership of 3000 readers. The li- 
brary is open from 10 a.m. to 9 p.m. inclusive. 
The librarian and her assistant constitute the 
full working force. There is no demand here 
to have the library kept open on Sunday, 

C. F. WaLpo, Zidn. 


Jersey City F. P. 
Jersey City, 


L 


Jersey City (N. /.). 
n.d. 


Rules and regulations, 1891. 
19 p. T. 


Kansas State Hist. Soc. Added in two years 
9621 v., of which 9237 were given ; total 57,926. 

** The addition tothe number of volumes of our 
newspapers and periodicals continues to be a 
marked feature in the growth of our library. 
Experience brings constant proof of the great 
value of this department. We have now 10,050 
volumes of this class. Of these, nearly 8000 vol- 
umes are of Kansas newspapers. These represent 
every county and considerable town in the State. 
They contain the social, political and economic 
history of every county and locality. In very 
large part they are the only files of such papers 
that have been preserved, and therefore are the 
only records in existence of a large portion of 
the local information which they contain. These 
files are consulted by people of all classes. They 
are consulted by teachers, students, and local 
historians and writers for information as to the 
early settlements, the organization of societies, 
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churches, schools, corporations and municipal | 


government ; by political and other writers for the 
proceedings of political conventions and all pub- 
lic gatherings, and for the records of public men ; 
and they are consulted by attorneys and public 
officers for official and legal notices. 

* Historical writers in these days seek for 
criginal information as to the early beginnings 
and the every-day progress of the social life of 
the people. And they have come to learn that 
it is in the columns of the daily and weekly 
newspaper that this information has been most 
fully recorded, and that nowhere else are exact 
data to be found. 
educational institutions are and 


more more 


Teachers and students in our | 


19 


quently being consulted by attendants upon 
schools and colleges in all parts of the State. 
No little of the correspondence of the Secretary 
is employed in giving information sought by 
students, teachers and other inquirers of such 
local information. It isa matter of congratula- 
tion and pride that in its number of volumes of 
newspapers our library far exceeds, in its own 
local domain, that of any other library in any 
other State or country. 

* The regular issues of all newspapers and peri- 
odicals now being published in Kansas are being 
freely given to the Society by the publishers, of 
all classes, parties and creeds. 


Lawrence (Mass.) F. P. L. 
1476; total 33,287. 

**As there is no shelf-room for the accessions of 
the coming year, a large portion of the money 
spent in buying new books might be profitably 
expended in the purchase of books for school 
use. Complaint was made in the last report that 
the card-catalogue in the delivery-room was ren- 
dered almost useless by the constant displace- 
ment of the cards. That defect has since been 
remedied by having the cards secured by wires.” 

Littleton (Mass.) Reuben Hoar L. (Oth rpt.) 
Added 384; issued 7143 in a town of about 1000 
inhabitants. 


(19th rpt.) Added 


Menomonie, Wis. Burrincron, L. S., archit. 
Mabel Tainter Memorial. (In Amer. architect, 
June 13.) 

Newark (N. J.) P. L. The general reading- 
room, in the second story, with a high ceiling 
and lighted on two sides by several windows, is 
fiited with newspaper racks and files on the side 
walls, and tables for current magazines and peri 
odical literature. There are comfortable chairs 
to accommodate about 150 persons. A gener- 
ous fireplace at the west end provides warmth 
and cheer, in addition to the steam heat, in the 
winter evenines. At the east end of the room is 
the Custodian’s desk, and connecting with that a 
smal! coat and hat room. The reading-room is 
provided with 427 serial publications, These are 
placed on the various racks and tables and are ac- 
cessible without the help of the attendant. For 
some unknown reason the people of Newark do aot 
seem to appreciate the public reading-room. At 
Paterson, a much smaller city, it is no uncom- 
mon sight to find the room crowded with reacers, 
while here the largest number seen in the room 
at one time would still leave many chairs unoc- 
cupied. The reom is in charge of principal as 
sistant Theodore Umbscheiden, assisted by Mrs. 
Bedell. 

Newton (Mass.) F. 1. Added 2120; total 
32,613 ; home use 110,627, an increase of §397 : 
fiction and juveniles 61.84%; delivered to 14 ot 
the 20 public schools 61565. 

Of the total circulation, 57,296 volumes, or 
more than half, were distributed through the 
agencies in the g other villages. The growing 
importance of this part of the Library service 


| leads the Trustees to suggest that the time may 


learning that the study of the history and de- | 


velopment of their own State and locality are 


come when it will be advisable for the city to co- 
operate with the different villages in maintaining 


worthy of their attention, and our files are fre- | a convenient and comfortable reading-room in 
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each. A reasonable plan for that purpose would 
be for the people of the village, by associate 
action, to provide the necessary room, lighted 
and heated, and the city to furnish the reading- 
matter. 

‘* The books delivered to 14 of the 20 public 
schools of the city were 6155, against 4496 in 
1880. 

** It would be a source of much gratification to 
any intelligent person to look into the Farlow 
reference-room during almost any evening. In 


| 


| 
| 
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** Of these 8 books 5 are by Miss Alcott, who 
may fairly be adjudged the most popular writer 
of bvoks for the young. 

“* Observations elsewhere corroborate the con- 
clusions deduced from the statistics of the New 
York Free Circulating Library, that new readers 


| begin with the lighter forms of fiction and that 


addition to its adult occupants a large company | 


of lads, who would otherwise be found in the 
streets, will be seen reading the newspapers or 
magazines.” 

N. Y. Astor L. A student writes tothe Critic 
“It is assumed that the intelligent curators of 
the Astor Library are theoretically assured of 
the value of good ventilation. But the ancient 
and stifling air which habitually pervades both 
north and south reading-rooms, leads one who is 
glad to use the library very freely to the conclu- 
sion that in practice the desirability of ventila- 
tion is sadly lost sight of. Not seldom working 


the tendency is constantly upward. this much, 
at least, can be said for the public library, that 
the poorest books it supplies are better than no 
books at all, that they mark an advance for those 
that draw them, and, that they lead to better 
things. 

“Never before have such constant, numerous 
and varied demands been made upon the Library 
by students and serious readers as during this 
winter. With an increased amount of individual 


| investigation, various clubs and classes have 


grown in number, size and activity. One under 
Miss Mary E. Burt, of Chicago, has been engaged 
in the study of the world’s literature: another 


| under Mr. Denton J. Snider, has devoted itself to 


in either of these rooms for the space of twenty | 
| presidency of Mrs. E. C. Sterling, is now bring- 


minutes induces drowsiness which it is almost 
impossible to resist.” 

Quincy (1/1.) F. P. L. Added 2076; total 1o,- 
580 ; issued 48,543 (fict. and juv. 40,899). 

St. Joseph (Mo.) F. P. Le (tst rpt.) The city 
voted in April, 1890, §722 to 947, to raise a yearly 


tax of 4 mill on the dollar for a public library. | th | 
| Though the original bill was greatly changed anil 


Mr. H: J. Carr became librarian Oct. 16, 1890. 
The readiog-room was opened Feb. 9, tSo1, with 
53 periodicals. Books were issued March 16. 3276 


v. were received from the St. Joseph Public Li- | 


brary Association as a gift, 1856 v. have been 


bought, and 378 given, in all 5510. In 4o days | 
| ciously or wantonly tear, deface or mutilate or in- 


7878 v. were issued. 

St. Louis P. L. Added 4022; total 76,130; 
home use 125,854; lib. use 71,766 (fict. and juv. 
61.81 ¢ of thewhole). Tables are given of the 
use of novels. ‘‘ From the foregoing figures it 
will be seen that the most popular novels are, as 
a rule, among the best novels. Out of the 30 
that reached an aggregate issue of so times dur- 


ing the four months of 1890, only 6 or 7 can be | 


called trifling or trashy ; while the first 8 are all 
of the higher class of fiction. It must also be 
observed that the popularity of many of the in- 
ferior novels is temporary. ‘ Mr. Barnes of New 
York’ and similar books are lost sight of; but 
*Les Miserables,’ ‘Scarlet letter,’ ‘ lvanhoe,’‘ David 
Copperfield,” ‘Vanity Fair’ and ‘Uncle Tom's 


cabin’ appear among the first twelve in 18go as in | 


1888, and would be found in the front rank month 
alter month and year after year. 

“ The 8 books most popular among our young 
folks during March and April, including all that 
reached a total of 30 issues in the two months, 


were the following : 
March. April. Total. 


Little women ............ tense 13 60 
Toms coon 29 55 
Old-fashioned girl............00.655 25 22 47 
Fight cousins........ 23 au “4 
Little Lord Fauntleroy............. 24 18 
Rose in bloom..........++. 20 at at 


Story of a bad ar 13 “4 


| 


| 


the Odyssey: Rev. J]. C. Learned has led a large 
Dante class: the ‘ Nove! Club’ has continued to 
flourish ; and the ‘Wednesday Club,’ under the 


ing to a successful conclusion the most compre- 
hensive and stimulating course of the season, 
To this list might be added the ‘ Reform Club’ 
and many others, 

** Through the efforts of State Senator Espen- 
schied, a law was passed at this session of the 
Legislature for the protection of library property. 


made less effective by amendments, the law is 
better than nothing, and may lead to the passage 
of a thorough measure by the next General As- 
sembly. 

“It is: ‘Any person who shall wilfully, mali- 


jure any book, pamphlet, map, chart, painting or 
picture belonging to any public library, or to any 
library, the property of any literary, scientitic, 
historical or library association or society, 
whether incorporated or unincorporated, shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor.’ 

** The great event in this year’s history is the 
decision of the School Board to provide new 
quarters for the library. Plans have been 
adopted for a seven-story fire-proof building, of 
which the library is to occupy the sixth and 
seventh stories. The sixth floor will contain the 
delivery and stock rooms and two rooms for 
special deparimerts, the Teachers’ ard the Tech- 
nological department. On the seventh floor will 
be the reading-room, reference and cataloguing 
rooms, a room for bound newspapers and govern- 
ment documents, the Directors’ room and Libra- 
rian’s office. It is expected that the building will 
be ready for occupancy by September, 1892. 

“ The new building being assured, the next step 
that should be taken is the establishment of deliv- 
ery stations. There should be in different quar- 
ters of the city a dozen or more places where 
books may be exchanged daily, or at least tri- 
weekly. 

‘* This suggests an excellent opportunity for 
private philanthropy, The most appropriate lo- 
cation for these stations would be reading-rooms, 
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whether free or conducted by various societies 
tor the benefit of their respective members. A 
dozen free reading-rooms distributed throughout 
the city would have a direct effect in drawing 
boys and young men from saloons and street 
corners, and thus checking vice and disorder. 
Their usefulness would be increased by making 
them delivery stations and thus bringing the li- 
brary to the homes of the people. 


Salem ( Mass.) P.L. Mr. W: Gove wrote 
to the trustees of the library with a gift of sev- 
eral hooks upon Phonography and Spelling Re- 
form: “I find the Public Library so attractive 
and useful that it is impossible to help feeling an 
interest and pride in it, spite of the fact that its 
management, by being given to a self-perpetuat- 
ing board, has been taken entirely out of the 
hands of the people, for whose benefit and main- 
ly at whose expense it was established and has 
been maintained. The hope has been expressed 
by one of the trustees, I believe, that at some 
time the library may be supported entirely by 
private contributions, Although this would be 
more in conformity with the method of manage- 
ment, [hope the city will always bear the chief 
expense of a public library. Such expense prop- 
erly belongs to the city, and having been once 
undertaken there is little fear that appropriations 
will be discontinued. Private benevolence should 
be confined to objects for which the public treas- 
ury ought not to provide, or for which it will not 
provide, 

** Still, after the city has done all that it reason- 
ably can be asked to do for the library, private 
gifts can usefully supplement public expenditure. 

‘* If a person who can do so will select one of 
the special subjects in which he is particularly in- 
terested and make contributions of books on that 
subject which he is likely to have occasion to use 
not very frequently, and if many others do the 
same, the contributors will have nearly the same 
benefit from the books as if they had added them 
to their private libraries and the Public Library 
will be enriched in a way not otherwise probable. 
For example, the department of books in the 
French language could in this way be to great 
advantage extended beyond what would be judi- 
cious for the trustees to effect by purchase. 

[The writer here speaks of the value of the 
study of phonography and of the collection of 
books on this subject which he gives the library, 
and concludes as follows :] 

““These books should not be kept in the li- 
brary as mere works of reference ; they will do 
much more good if students can take them home 
and read them at leisure. It is for this reason 
that I give them to a fud/ic library and not to 
one like that ot the Essex Institute, for example. 
Possibly, however, the oldest volumes of the 
Phonetic Journal are so scarce and difficult to re- 
place, being also of less value in studying the art 
as it is now practised, that restrictions upon the 
circulation of these first volumes may be advisa- 
ble.” 


San Francisco, Mechanics’ Institute. (26th 
rpt.) Added 4147; total 54.982; home use 
The librarian 


135.972; lib. use about 70,000, 
Says: 


| 
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“In a recent number of the LIBRARY JOURNAL 
the heading, ‘ A survival revived,’ referred to the 
infusion of new life into an eastern Young Men's 
Institute, which was characterized as ‘ one of the 
few survivors of the mechanics’ institute craze 
which raged in the early part of this century.’ It 
would be not uninteresting to us, and perhaps en- 
couraging to others, to note the success and prog- 
ress of this Mechanics’ Institute, which, though 


| sometimes uncertain and feeble in its infant days, 


has never since fallen into a condition requiring 
revival 


Sor. 537 

Membership........ 


SORE 


47,550 
Expenditures for a 1881......... 16,826 59 

000000008 25,870 $4 

“The membership, circulation and receipts 
from members have nearly trebled in ten years, 
while the accessions and expenditures have scarce- 
ly doubled. 

‘* The failure to keep up the ratio in these lat- 
ter respects has been rather from lack cf accom- 
modation for books than of funds,” 


Spring field (O.) P. L., called Warder L. Added 
623; total 13,765; issued 81,510 (fict. and juv. 


53,598). 


Summit (N. /.) P. L. The new library was 
formally opened on June 20. The building is a 
large and commodious one, built of field stone 
and finished inside with Georgia pine. It cost 
about $8000 and has now about 5000 volumes. 
The land was given by Mr. George Manley. At 
the formal opening addresses were made by Judge 
John W. Whitehead, of Morristown, Messrs. W. 
Z. Larned, Hamilton Mabie, Emmerson Cham- 
berlain, A. F. Libby, Rev. Messrs. Garton, White 
and Horr, 


Taunton (Mass.) P. L. (25th rpt.) Added 
1546; total 32,524; issued 57,657, a decrease of 
4415, nearly all in fiction (fict. and juv. 46,547). 


Toledo (O.) P. L. Added 1829; total 29,838 ; 
issued 95,040 (fict. and juv. 78.3%). The trustees 
say of the new building : 

‘Two leading conditions were to be kept in 
view : First, such moderate expenditure of money 
as judicious economy should dictate where other 
necessary public wants were also pressing ; and 
next the gratification of certain absolute require- 
ments —among the most important of which were 
ample room for storage in the most convenient 
manner possible for no less than 60,000 volumes 
of books on the first floor, economical facilities 
for administration by the librarians, and with the 
no less important aim to help the community in 
a simple and satisfactory manner to all libra- 
ry material. And having provided for this, as 
well as for safety and permanence, to finally en- 
close it within walls that should be pleasing to 
the eye. 

** After careful observation in the best public 
libraries of our country, together with the les- 


Circulation...... 


Receipts from Library 
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sons of our own 17 years of trial, the fruits have 


[ July, 


books taken out has grown from 113 per month 


been a disposition of floor plans convenient to | last September up to 405 in April of this year. 


each other, so that all may be constantly under 
the eye of the librarians without removing from 
their desks or interfering with their duties in the 
book-rooms, window-lighting ample on all the 
four sides and striking the well-arranged book- 
shelves and reading rooms to the best advantage. 


The result has been a building as a whole beau- | 


tiful, substantial and thoroughly safe and per- 
manent in all its construction, The composite 
general outline of its styles of architecture is the 
early Norman, with a mingling of the nearly re- 
lated Byzantine.” 

The building was to have cost $40,000 ; but 
fire-proofing and making some changes in plan 
made it cost $35,000 more. 

Westbrook (Me.). A clause in the will of the 
late Joseph Walker, of Portland, Me., reads: 

**Twenty-eighth —I give, devise and bequeath 
unto Frederick Fox and Alvert B. Stevens, both 
of said Portland, and to the survivor and their 
successors, in trust, and for the following pur- 
poses, and upon the following conditions and 
trusts, the sum of $40,000; that is to say, from 
said trust fund of $40,000 my said trustees as 
aforesaid shall purchase a suitable and conven- 
ient lot of land in the village of ‘ Saccarappa,’ in 
the town of Westbrook, Me.; and upon said lot 
they are to erect a neat, substantial, commodious, 
proper brick or stone building, of sufficient size, 
pleasing appearance, and as near fire-proof as 
said trustees shall think best. The building must 
be of substantial character, good materials and 
of thorough workmanship, and adapted for the 
use and purposes of a library. Respecting the 
question of location, and the building, style, size 
and finish of said building and its surroundings, 
books, papers and literature and other matters 
for said library, I wish my trustees to confer and 
advise with the selectmen of said town of West- 
brook. 

*‘When said building is so completed and 
furnished with all its proper equipments, my 
trustees as aforesaid shall have placed and ar- 
ranged therein all books, pamphlets, magazines, 
articles, papers and other literary matters which 
they have purchased and shall afterwards pur- 
chase, so that the same shall become, make and 
establish a free library, to be used by the resi- 
dents of said town of Westbrook.” 

Williams College L. The report of the presi- 
dent of the college notes the satisfactory result 
of building out wings to the old library room and 
fitting up most attractive reading-rooms and ap- 
pointing a librarian specially for that office. 
“The number of books taken out is at least three 
times as great as before Mr. Burr’s appointment.” 
The number of books exceeds 32,000. $7000a 
year is spent for library purposes. 


Wilmington (N. C.) L. Assoc. Owing chiefly 
to the persistent efforts of Capt. Bixby the li- 
brary is in a prosperous condition. It has now 
in bank enough to pay expenses to next January 
and to pay for the magazines of next year. The 
attendance at the rooms has steadily increased 
from an average of 348 per month in March, 1890, 
to 983 per month in 1891; and the number of 
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The membership has increased by about 6 mem- 


| bers per month for the past 17 months, so that 


the annual dues,though only $288 per year in 
1889, are now $742, with prospects of greater in- 
crease before the end of the year. There are 
about 100 more families in the city who ought to 
be members — that is, families to whose ladies and 
children the use of the library would be a pleas- 
ure and benefit. The library now contains 4100 
volumes and receives regularly 132 magazines or 
periodicals. Its card reference catalogue is es- 
pecially fine and complete. 271 books have been 
given to the library during the past year and 
152 have been bought, many of these being new 
and of special note, and many others being se- 
lected as specially interesting to the young peo- 
ple. 
FOREIGN. 

Bodleian L. Added 49,088 items, of which 
4605 vols. were given, 2189 were bought, and 
6044 came in under the copyrightact. Withthis 
enormous accession, much of it of matter very 
hard to deal with, it is no wonder that, altho 
the pay-rol! for the year was £4384 8. 1, the 
library can do little *‘ towards clearing off the 
great mass of arrears of work inherited from 
previous generations.” 

An arrangement has lately been made at the 
Bodleian Library at Oxford by which photo- 
graphs of books and mss. can be obtained at 
comparatively small prices. A negative 10x38 
in, costs 3s., a proof from the same at 4¢. When 
it is considered, on the one hand, how valuable 
in many cases a photographic reproduction of a 
page of a ms. or document is to the investigator, 
and, on the other, how difficult and expensive 
a process it has hitherto been to obtain such re- 
productions, it can only be desired that the ex- 
ample of the administration of the Bodleian 
Library, which has earned for itself thereby the 
gratitude of every scholar, may be followed by 
all large libraries. — Centraldl. f. B. 


Derby, Eng. The new free public library ; 
View. (In lllustr. Lond. news, May 30, p. 711.) 


In New Zealand much progress has been made 
in the establishment of public libraries. W. L. 
Levin has given £1000 to found a free library in 
Wellington, and his action has met with such 
approval that more than £3000 have been prom- 
ised for the same object ; the library is expected 
to be finished before the end of this year. So- 
cieties have been formed in Dunedin and in Na- 
pier for the establishment of free libraries ; in 
Wanganul £200 have been bequeathed by Thomas 
Reid for a library fund; in Bullo the town coun- 
cil has determined to support the library, and in 
Turaxina an energetic committee has made it- 
self responsible for the establishment of one. 


Norwich (Eng.) F. LZ. Added 2507; total 
25.406 ; issued 98,250 (fiction 69,096) ; also in the 
juvenile dep’t 56,491. Six lectures were success- 
fully given under the charge of the Libraries 
Committee. 

“The efforts of the Local Committee for the 
Cambridge University Extension Lectures have 
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as heretofore been supplemented by providing | 


the necessary text-books and setting apart a 
room for their use. Fortnightly lectures are 
now being given therein by the Norwich Stu 
dents’ Association on various scientific subjects. 

“The Sunday opening of the reading rooms 
has been appreciated, and has resulted in about 
15,000 visits during the past year. 

‘The Teachers in the 38 Elementary Schools 
are to be congratulated upon the success attend- 
ing their labors in issuing and recording the 
books in the Juvenile Department, now number- 
ing 3869, the issues for the year being 56,491. 

‘* As usual the worn-out and discarded books 
have been sent to the City Asylum, and some of 
the illustrated periodicals, etc., to the children’s 
wards in the Workhouse.” 


Trent, Italy, ALESSANDRINI, Pietro. La_ bib- 
lioteca popolare di Trento nel ventennio 1869 
89. Borgo, stab. tip. G. Marchetto, 1891. 
174 p. 16°. 

PRACTICAL NOTES. 

Miss H. P. James, Librarian of the Osterhout 
Free Library, Wilkesbarre, Pa., sends this to the 
Critic: ‘‘1 have just read your wail over the 
dust on the rough tops of uncut books. If you 
wish to clean them, and also to leave them a lit- 
tle rough, take the finest grade of sand- paper and 
rub them with it. Ifa piece is tacked on a bit of 
wood about an inch square at the end and three 
or four inches long, the work can be done very 
rapidly. I have treated uncut books in that way, 
and find it works admirably.” 

VARNISH FOR MArs.—First size, with size made 
by boiling down parchment cuttings. Then use 
white hard varnish. If too thick, thin down with 
spirits of wine. Lay on with a soft flat brush. 


Librarians. 


Cuase, F: A., has been unanimously elected 
city librarian of Lowell, Mass. He “has been 
connected with the Merchants and Old Lowell 
banks, and his latest employment was as confi- 
dential clerk for White Bros. & Sons in Boston. 
Inheriting a student's taste from his father, and 
with his mind turned early in life towards books, 
for a half a dozen years Mr. Chase has been a 
student of the Dewey system of classification and 
cataloguing, the system now in use in the library. 
He has a private library of more than 1000 vol- 
umes. He is a German and French scholar of 
skill. Mr. Chase is 32 years of age.” 

D’Auriac. Eugéne. His death is announced 
in Paris. He was a writer of the Cafitodle, the 
Renommée, and the Stéec/e and author of several 
works of great merit ; the best known of which 
are: Louis Philippe, prince et roi; D’Artagnan 
le mousguetaire ; descriptions and chronicles of 
the Cathedral of Alby in three volumes, from 
1854 to 1858; La reddition de Bordeaux sous 
Charles VII. and L'avant-dernier siége de Metz 
en I'am. 1552. He was born at Toulouse in 1815. 
In 1858 he was assistant librarian at the Im- 
perial Library. After the fall of the Empire he 
resigned, but was retained as an honorary libra- 
rian of the National Library. 


Cataloging and Classification. 


KLeinst(ck, G. Bibliotheken und Kataloge 
Lepz., Moltke, 1891. 11 p. 4°. 50 fr. 
KONGL. 


offentliga 


Stockholm, 

Stockholm, 
Accessions- Katalog 5, 1890; 
utg. af K. Biblioteket genom E. W. Dahlgren 
Stockholm, 1891, 8°. 


BIBLIOTEKET, 
bibliotek : 
Lund, Giteborg. 


Sveriges 


Upsala, 


A continuation of the combined classed catalog 
of the 22 public libraries in these four cities. 
The libraries containing any book are shown by 
heavy-faced initials at the end of its title. 


The K. Bintiorekets Handlingar, 13 (Stock- 
holm, 1891, 12 and 219 to 338 p.), contains the 
Arsberiittelse fir ar 18go and the Beriittelser 
om Sveriges krig, 3, 1700-1814 
Morrison Liprary, Richmond, Ind. Catalogue. 

Richmond, Ind., gg +480 p. O. 

A title-a-liner, on the dictionary system, the 
juveniles being classed by themselves with a 
separate pagination. It is a mode! of the most 
effective catalog obtainable for the least money, 


_ and is very well printed. 


The SALEM P. L.’s Bulletin for June has an 
article on “ How to use the reference library.” 


FULL NAME 


The following ave supplied by Harvard College Library 


Brantly, W: Theophilus (Principles of the law 
of personal property); 

Burdett, Everett Watson (Municipal lighting) ; 

Clark, Charles Merrill (History of the goth 
reg. Illinois volunteer veteran infantry) ; 

McAdams, Francis Marion (Every-day soldier 
life, or A history of the one hundred and _ thir- 
teenth Ohio volunteer infantry) ; 

Ray, Robert Allen and Walker, Reuben Fu- 
gene (New Hampshire citations) ; 

Sutherland, Jabez Gridley (Statutes and statu 
tory construction, ¢fc.); 

Weoerner, ]: Gabriel (A treatise on the Ameri- 
can law of administration), 

Bibliografn. 

Favaro, Ant. Sopra la parte fatta alla storia 
in un disegno di bibliografia delle matema- 
tiche : nota. Torino, tip. Guadagnini e Can- 
dellero, 1891. 6p. 8. 

From the Aivista di matematica, 1891. 

Harrwic, Otte.  Erlasse die direkte- Versen- 
dung von Handschriften betreffend. (In Crn- 
tralll. f. Bibl. Juni 1891, p. 279 — 283.) 

Monceaux, H. Documents sur la Révolution 

frangaise. La révolution dans le département 

de I’'Yonne (1788 - 1800); essai bibliographique. 

Paris, Le Chevalier, 1891. 739 p. 8°, engr. 

15 fr. 
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Simontn, J. Bibliothéque douaisienne des écri- 
vains de la Compagnie de Jésus. Douai, impr. 
Dechristé, 1891. 12+ 340 p. 8°. 

SoLberG, Thorvald. The bibliography of inter- 
national copyright in the Congress of the U. 
S., 1837-91. (Pages 788-793 of The pudlish- 
ers’ weekly.) 

Tavacnutti, M. S.  Katholisch-theologische 
Bucherkunde der letzten 50 Jahre. 3. Mari- 
ologische Bibliographie. Verzeichniss der 
wichtigsten iiber die allersel. Jungfrau und 
Gottesmutter Maria von 1837 bis 1890 erschie- 
nenen Werke, Predigten und Andachtsbiicher 
mit besonderer Berticksichtigung der Rosen- 
kranzverehrung. Systematisch nach Materien 
geordnet und mit einem Autoren-Register. 
Wien, Verlag Austria, Drescher & Co., 1891. 
80 p. 8°. 80m. 


Carl A.  Bibliographie compléte de 
lescrime ancienne et moderne comprenant la 
pointe, la contre-pointe, l'escrime a la baton 
nette, le duel, etc., telle qu'elle a été exercée 
par toutes les nations de l'Europe depuis 


l'époque la plus reculée jusqu’a nos jours, suivi | 
d'un index classifié. Londres, Fischbacher, 
Sor. 16°. 6 fr. 

Also issued with the title : 

Tuimm, A. Vollstiindige Bibliographie der 
alten und modernen Fechtkunst. London, 
Frz. Thimm & Co., 1891. 16°. Bd. 5 m. 

Tittincuast, W: Hopkins. The orators and 
poets of Phi Beta Kappa, Alpha of Massachu- 
setts. Camb., 1891. 8p. O. (Harv. Univ. 
Lib. Bibliog. contrib., no. 42.) 

TRADE catalogues. (Pages 859 — 864 of Publishers’ 
weekly, June 20; pp. 897-goo, June 27; pp. 10-13, 
July 4; pp. 40-42, July 11. Compiled by A. 
Growoll. 

TRAPHAGEN, Frank W. Index to the literature 
of columbium, 1801-87. Wash., 1888. 27 p. 
O. (Smithsonian misc. coll., 663, being part of 
Vv. 34.) 

TucKerMAN, Alfred. Bibliography of the chem- 
ical influence of ligat. Wash., 1891. 22 p. O. 
(Smithsonian misc. coll., 785, being art. 4 of 
Vv. 


INDEXES. 

Historisk Tidskrift, utg. af Svenska Historiska 
Fireningen genom E. Hildebrand. Innehalls- 
Sfversigt till Argang. 1881-90. Stockholm, 
C, E. Fritze’s Bh., 1891. 48 p. 8°. 1 kr. 

Musée neuchatelois. Table des matiéres des 
annees 1864-588, compr. une table analytique 
des matiéres, une table des auteurs, et une 
table des planches, par A. Godet. Neuchatel, 
A. G. Berthoud, 1891. 88 p. 8°. 2.50 fr. 


SrejsKAL, K. Repertorium iiber die ersten 40 
Jahrgiinge und das Supplementheft des 37. 
Jahrgangs der Zerrscurirt fiir die Ssterreich- 
ischen Gymnasien, 1850-89. Wien, C, Gerolds 


Sohn, 1891. 15+538p.8. 8m. 


Anonpms and Psendonnms. 


A Famous Victory, Chicago, 1880, is attribut- 
ed in the June LipRARY JOURNAL to E: Goodman 
Howland, The correct name is E. Goodman 
Holden. — H. M. Utley. 

“ The tender recollections of Irene Magillicuddy.” 
The authorship of this is expressly claimed for 
the late Laurence Oliphant in Mrs. Oliphant’s 
recently published ‘‘ Memoir” of him, v. 2, p. 
154-57, 167-68. 

lsabel Snow ps. of Mme. Galletti (the Hon, 
Madge Collier) in ‘* The school of art.”—Critic, 


Private Libraries. 
BUFFALO PRIVATE LIBRARIES, 

THERE are many of our citizens, says the Buf- 
falo Express, ** whose line of work, or whose hob- 
by, ridden as a relief from work, has resulted in 
their making collections of books on special t« pics. 
The Dr. Lord library, now the property of the 
Buffalo Historical Society, has been much written 
about, perhaps because it was collected when li- 
braries were scarce in Buffalo. It is chiefly re- 
matrkable for its incunabula — books printed in 
the fifteenth century — other early imprints and 
curious old theological works, which not even a 
classical scholar is ever likely to read. Then 
there is the wonderful and costly collection of 
Bibles owned by Mr. W. H. H. Newman, de- 
scribed in detail some months ago by the Z.xfress. 
The historical library left by the late Orasmus H. 
Marshall is one of the most valuable in Buffalo. 
It is especially rich in early books relating to the 
Indians and the history of this region. Many 
first editions of the rare Jesuit relations are a 
feature of the collection. Mr. William C. Bryant 
has a good library on Indian lore. Gen. Graves 
and David F. Day are bookbuyers whose well- 
filled shelves testify to their special tastes. Mr. 
R. B. Adam is a great Ruskinite, and has many 
literary and art treasures. The Hon. Daniel H. 
McMillan is making acollection of works on the 
Druids, early Celtic history and kindred subjects. 
Mr. James Frazer Gluck’s specialty — one of his 
specialties—is autographs, manuscript works, 
letters and signatures. The magnificent Gluck 
collection in the Buffalo Library does not mark 
by any means the limit of the generous donor's 
literary gatherings. Mr. J. N. Larned also is a 
collector who works pro dono publico. He has 
built up at the Buffalo Library a collection of 
books relating to Buffalo and the Niagara frontier, 
and of books published here, which is full of rare 
things, and of exceeding practical value. The 
collection should be still further developed. The 
literature of this region is far richer than that of 
most other points in the United States as far 
west as this, and it is greatly desirable that Buffa- 
lo should contain the completest possible collec- 
tion of records of its own history, and the roman- 
tic history of the Niagara frontier. 

‘* There are at least two private collections in 
this city, both built up during the past few years, 
of works relating to the history of the Niagara 
region, which contain numerous things worth 
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treasuring. One of these is owned by Mr. Cyrus | 


K. Remington. Mr. Remington is an ardent 
cremationist, and has gathered some curious 
books on that cheerful subject. He takes great 
interest in war records, and has a fine array of 
books and documents relating to the civil war. 
He is an autograph collector, and has albums of 
letters and signatures of hundreds of the world’s 
worthies, past and present. Mr. Remington's 
chief collection, however, is of maps, pictures, 
and books relating to the Niagara region, espe- 
cially the Falls. Mr. Remington is the possessor 
of 34 Hennepins, of as many editions, in French, 
English, German, Dutch and Italian. 

** A long chapter could be written about his Ni- 
agara Falls guide-books, dating back to 1816; 
about the many books of travel, including visits 
to Niagara, most of them by Englishmen, which 
have appeared during the past century; and 
about many other features of this unique collec- 
tion, 

“A valuable part is the collection of old maps 
and early prints and engravings, many of them 
rare and all of them curious.” 

NEW YORK CITY PRIVATE LIBRARIES, 

AT the present time Mr. Robert Hoe, the 
printing press builder, owns the finest private 
library in New York. It is in his city home at 
it East Thirty-sixth Street, and is the delight of 
all his friends. The library is a spacious apart- 
ment finished in mahogany, with gallery nearly 
fifty feet in depth, and it is estimated that over 
Sooo volumes of unique interest are stored on 
the shelves. Mr. Hoe’s cultivated taste as a col- 
lector is proven by the comprehensive scope of 
this magnificent collection. It is rich in old 
manuscripts, contains some of the rarest of mis- 
sals and choice examples of the Guttenberg 
press, and a varied group of incunabula or speci- 
mens of the presses of the first century of press- 
work. Mr. Hoe has gathered together also some 
of the most exquisite specimens of the book- 
binders’ art, sparing no money to secure the 
prizes that his literary enthusiasm craved pos- 
session of. 

Some connoisseurs regard the superb library 
in possession of Mr. George B. de Forest as 
superior in some respects to the Hoe collection. 
This library cost Mr. de Forest over $200,000, 
and experts admit that as a commercial invest- 
ment merely it would pay its owner a surprising 
profit on its outlay. Mr. de Forest is always on 
the lookout for gems of the press, and has a 
happy knack of snapping them up before com- 
petitors can spoil his design of securing first 
choice. This library is remarkable for the extent 
of the rare volumes it contains. It is notable, 
too, for its examples of eighteenth-century 
books, being ranked as the most complete in this 
respect of any collection on this side of the At- 
lantic. It contains numerous volumes in which 
original drawings have been inserted and which 
are trequently spoken of as being worth their 
weight in gold. Mr. de Forest secured some 
years ago 100 of the very choicest volumes of the 
famous Paillet library, and it is known that he 
could have instantly disposed of them at a profit 
of $4000 had he cared to sell them again. 
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Mr. Joly Bavoillet, of Stuyvesant Place, is the 
owner of a library that ranks as the finest in 
point of specimens of the romantic writers in 
this country. He at one time owned a splendid 
general library, which he sold, but the old ardor 
returned for collecting books, and he began 
anew to collect, devoting himself this time to the 
romantic school. He has the largest collection 
of Victor Hugos in this country. They are su- 
perbly bound and contain autographs. Auto- 
graphs in original editions render the other 
tomes noteworthy. 

Peter Marié has gathered a worthy collection 
of modern works, made valuable by the insertion 
of original drawings. 

Manager Augustin Daly is credited with having 
the very finest dramatic library in the United 
States. Mr. Daly is in love with his library, and 
is credited with not caring what a precious tome 
costs him so long as he secures it. 

Mr. Thomas J. McKee is the owner of an ex 
traordinary dramatic library, which differs from 
the Daly collection in the rich profusion of 
dramatic programmes, portraits and photographs 
that supplement it. Inthe matter of old play- 
bills alone this collection has been cited at times 
as the most remarkable collection in the world. 
Manager A. M. Palmer owns a fine dramatic 
library, and that in the possession of the Dunlap 
Society, organized to preserve mementoes of the 
stage, is assuming the proportions of a notable 
collection. Lawyer J. H. V. Arnold, an enthu- 
siast in books, has gathered together some of the 
rarest specimens of play-bills and dramatic tomes. 

Mr. David Sewell has a fondness for collecting 
old prints, and has secured a host of them which 
have long ranked as the most complete in the 
metropolis. What lends” particular inter st to 
the library of Mr. Daniel M. Tredwell, of Bio >ok- 
lyn, is the fact that it has a wealth of literature 
on the history of Brooklyn and is the most com- 
prehensive on this one subject of any library in 
the country. — Sun, July 12. 

ABRAHAM Casset, the historian, of In- 
dian Creek, Montgomery County, has an inter- 
esting collection of books. The library is pleas- 
antly located in the second story of his house. 
[he walls are lined with books. Drawers and 
shelves are filled with pamphlets and rare docu- 
ments, and everything is so systematically ar- 
ranged that Mr. Cassel has no need of a cata- 
logue. At present the library contains at least 
7500 volumes and newspapers and pamphlets by 
the thousand from different parts of the world, 
[he library at one time contained over 45,000 
volumes, but Mr. Cassel presented a complete set 
of all the Christopher Sauer publications, as well 
as the works published in the Seven-day Baptist 
cloister at Ephrata, to the Pennsylvania Histori- 
cal Society. Mount Morris College, at Mount 
Morris, Illinois, received a bequest of S000 vo! 
umes and 20,000 pamphlets, nearly all relating 
to the Dunkard Church, and, in honor of Mr. 
Cassel, this collection has been named ** The 
Abraham H. Cassel Library.” The collection 
still in Mr. Cassel’s possession would also be a 
precious gift to some institution of learning, and 


| a final disposal of this kind will undoubtedly be 
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made by the owner. A vast amount of literature 
relating to Colonial and Revolutionary history 
may also be found here. The library contains 
the first journals of Congress and of our State 
Legislature. Here also are almanacs to the 
number of rooo, and files of newspapers may 
be seen in countless numbers. They represent 
the journalism of the world, ancient and modern. 
The earliest American papers alone are a valua- 
ble collection, but here are also newspapers from 
England, Germany, France, Spain, Russia and 


almost every country of South America and the | 


Eastern Continent, as well as the isles of the 
Pacific Ocean. 


AT the country residence of the late Prof. 
Jounson T. Piatt, of Newtown, Conn., is a col- 
lection of old and valuable volumes. Many of 
the volumes were gathered from the libraries of 
Europe. They are mostly printed in English, 
Latin and German, but the English and Latin 
predominate and their range of subject is chiefly 
limited to the history of government and juris- 
prudence. 


WILLIAM H. TrEADWAY, of the firm of R. G. 
Dun & Co., of N. Y., has a large collection of 
sermons. He began collecting in 1856 and has 
now 16,000 by actual count. They are by minis- 
ters of all religious denominations. His index is 
comprehensive, accurate and exquisitely neat, and 
when one thinks that this fine pen work, binding 
and assorting was done at night after a day of 
close confinement at an office desk, it is easy to 
realize that there must be a fascinating pleasure 
in the work that can only be thoroughly appreci- 
ated by those who ride hobby-horses themselves. 
The index has a frontispiece in illuminated text 
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I continued to purchase and to read (for then I 
accumulated no faster than I could read) until, 
finding myself getting weary of controversial 
sermons, | began to read those of a more practi- 
cal character. 

During the war I devoted myself more ex- 
clusively to the collection of those sermons which 
were called forth by the state of affairs in our 
country. The general collection is not confined 
to any particular class of sermons or sect of 
preachers, but embraces everything that could be 
called a sermon with a text of Scripture at its 
head. 

‘** There are sermons in the collection that will 
suit almost every shade of theological belief. 
Here the Roman Catholic may come and find 
good for his soul in productions of his own car- 
dinals, bishops and priests; here high or low 
churchman may find that he has not been neg 
lected ; here the rigid Calvinist may find his 
peculiar doctrines set forth and all the five points 
sharpened or blunted to suit his taste ; here the 
Armenian stands out in striking contrast to the 
Calvinistic theology ; here the liberal Christian 
may find just the food he is hungering after, 
from the most conservative to the most radical 
school of sects, and the collection has gone so 
far outside of Christianity as to embrace the 
Jew.” 

He has numberless woodcuts of churches and 
ministers, all neatly bound, and many ancient 


| churches of the Old World in his collection. 


telling the nature and purport of the work. On | 


the next pages is the “ preface,” written in chi- 
rography so fine that it is hard to distinguish it 
fromcopperplate. In the preface Mr. Treadway 
says: 

** 1 wish to say a few words as a proper intro- 
duction to this general index to my collection of 
sermons. It is often asked why I have sucha 
strange fancy, and I am told these sermons 
are of no use and will never benefit the world. 
I am aware that it isa peculiar fancy which has 
prompted me to work, but there are many other 
things quite as useless, and even more so, that 
men have put forth greater exertion to accumu- 
late. ..+ 

** When I first commenced gathering sermons it 


He has 450 sermons, discourses and newspaper 
articles on Garfield, a great number on Lincoln, 
the war, and on Beecher and on Washington and 
the Centennial. He has forty pages on the 
Centennial from one newspaper. Most of his 
sermonic treasures are in pamphlet form, but 
many are in the manuscript of the authors. 


fiumors and Blunders. 


Books called for within a few months past ata 
certain library which shall not be named: ** Sara 
Zenaski,” ‘*‘ Sequel of Saracknessa which is St. 
Hilario,” ‘‘ 11worth case,” “Aristocrat of the 
breakfast table,” ‘‘Cluster on the Hearth,” 
** Marie Bashkershirb,”’ ‘‘ Alsop’s Fables,” “ Hy 
Spatia,” ‘‘ Dana’s Emanuel of Geology,” *‘ Bon- 
bary Roose, by Dickens,” *‘ Helen’s Water Ba- 
bies,”’ ‘‘Great Orators—their habits and nature 


when young,” ‘‘Czsar’s Contemporaries,” 


was not with the intention—indeed it was farthest | 
from my thought—to continue it toany extent. In | 
the fall and winter of 1856, having been for some | 


time very much exercised on the subject of re- 
ligion, and being in considerable doubt and per- 
plexity as to which of all the many conflicting 


chased a few books containing for the most part | 


sermons of doctrinal character. I read them 
carefully and think I was benefited, as my own 


faith became more clearly defined and was | 


strengthened, yet I wished to know more con- 
cerning the different phases of the Christian 
faith as it came to the world through the 
creeds of the various sects which surround me, 
aid preferring a sermon having a text of Scrip- 
ture as its motto to any other religious reading, 


‘*Tents of Ham,” Eggleston’s Circus-rider,” 
‘*Guyot’s Earthen man,” ‘‘Lamb’s Essay on 
roast mutton,” ‘* Roe’s Escaped from Eden,” 
** Butter and Eggs and Kisses,” *‘ Mrs. Burnet’s 
Vera Cruz,” ** Trowbridge’s Three Scoots,” 


| ** Stock’s Lady of the Lake,” ‘* Kenelworth and 


sects of religionists held the true faith, I pur- | Chillingly Sacred Letter, by Hawthorne, Ex 


pectoration ( Expatriation). 

Note from a Canadian bookseller’s catalog : 
srt. ELEAD (Sir Francis B.) A narrative. 

** The author in this work give vents to all his 
bad humor against the colonial office. Nothing 
but canadian politic is to be found in this vol- 
ume.” 

From private life: A man talked about ‘* Nux 
Vomica,” but it was ascertained that he meant 
Prof. Drummond's ‘‘ Pax Vobiscum.” J. E. W. 
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PERFECTED AND COLLATED SETS. 


It has always been difficult for librarians to get absolutely complete copies of 


” 


out-of-print “long sets”—from the popular magazines desired by small libraries, up 
through the different grades of the periodicals covered by Poole’s Index, to the scarce 
and expensive series of society publications wanted for the large reference libraries. 
When a set is found, it often proves to be so defective in title-pages, indexes, signa- 
tures, parts, or illustrations, that years are required to fill the imperfections, which 
meanwhile remain as a continual irritation to the librarian. 

To remedy this difficulty THE BOSTON BOOK CO. has established a 
department under the charge of Mr. Thorvald Solberg, formerly of the Library of 
Congress, for the purpose of supplying libraries with sets carefully collated and 
guaranteed to be perfect ; and also of attempting to supply parts, volumes, and partial 
sets to perfect existing deficiencies. Mr. Solberg, with six assistants, devotes his whole 
time to this branch of the business, and goes abroad annually to search in person for 
foreign sets through second-hand bookstores in England and on the Continent. 

Librarians who have any wants or queries in the way of sets, partial sets, or odd 
volumes of magazines, proceedings of societies, government or municipal reports, or 
other series, American or foreign, are invited to correspond on the subject with 


THE BOSTON BOOK CoO., 


(CHARLES C. SOULE, PRESIDENT.) 15‘ BEACON STREET, BOSTON, Mass 


READY AT ONCE. 


LA DIVINA COMMEDIA 
§. Government Publications. DANTE. 


Con Commentario secondo la Scolastica dal 
1, 1884, TO JUNE 30, 1599. P. GIOACHINO BerTuier, Dei Pred, Professore 
di Teologia all’ Universita di Friburgo (Sviz- 


JUST READY. 


A CATALOGUE 


Compiled under the editorial direction of R. R. 
BOWKER by J. H. HICKCOX. 


zera). 

In three small folio volumes, with over 2000 
‘ illustrations in the text, numerous plates, and a 

One volume, 32 pp. 4to, pap., $1.00. number of fac-similes, many in colors. 
Subscription price for the complete work, 100 
marks. Per part, 2 marks. 

A reprint of Appendix of the ‘‘ American Catalogue,’ The publication of this new work of the cele- 

brated Dante scholar has been awaited eagerly. 

The book is of special interest to all students of 

Dante, theologians, philologists, art historians, 

tive Catalogue of the Government Publications of the libraries, etc. 

U.S.’ With the three Catalogues one may have an al- The first part will be supplied in limited num- 

ber on sale. A handsomely printed illustrated 

prospectus will be furnished gva/is on demand, 


1884-90, continuing list in *‘American Catalogue,’* 1876-84 


which in turn continued Ben. Perley Poore’s ‘* Descrip- 


most unbroken record of the U. S. Government Publica- 


tions from September 5, 1774, to June 30, 1890. Invaluable 


as a reference list to librarians and booksellers, 


LIBRAIRIE DE L'UNIVERSITE, 


Office of THE PUBLISHERS’ WEEKLY, (P. FRIESENHAHN,) 
330 Pearl Street, New York. Fribourg, Switzerland. 
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ESTABLISHED 1872. 
LONDON : NEW YORK: LEIPZIG: 
30 WELLINGTON Sr., STRAND. 828 Broaoway. Hospritat Str. 10. 


| GUSTAV E. STECHERT 
Purchasing Agent for Colleges & Libraries 


828 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


begs to call attention to the unequalled facilities possessed by him for 
obtaining all Foreign books and periodicals upon more economical terms 


) than any other house in America or Europe. 
t Employing NO COMMISSION AGENTS, he has his OWN OFFICES at London and Leipzig, and has 


_ Open Accounts with all the large publishing houses in the world. 
Ilis large experience enables him to give information about and to find searce and rare books to his 
_ patrons at most advantageous prices. 
From Europe he receives large weekly shipments, thus reducing in favor of his customers the 
charges for freight, etc. 
Most of the principal Colleges and Libraries already favor him with 
their orders ; amongst them he is kindly permitted to mention the following: 


Adelbert College. Johns Hopkins University. State University of Lowa. 

Alma College. Mercantile Library Association, N.Y. State University of Kansas. 

Am, Museam of Natural History. Miami University. State University of Nebraska. 
Amherst College. N. Y¥. State Library. Theol. Seminary, Hartford, Conn. 
Astor Library. N. ¥. Hospital Library. Trinity College, Hartford, Conn. 
College of the City of New York. Ohio State University. University of Ilinois. 

College of Physicians, Phila. Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y. University of Minnesota. 
Columbia College. Public Library, Cincinnati, 0. University of Pennsylvania. 
Cornell University. Public Library, Cleveland, 0. University of Wisconsin. 

Enoch Pratt Free Library. Public Library, Minneapolis. Wesleyan University. 

Free Pablic Library, Newark, N. J. Reynolds Library. Williams College. 

Haverford College. State Library of Connecticut. Yale University. 


SPEOCIAL REFERENCES, 
“Mr. Stechert has for years furnished this Library with most of its periodicals and European books, and has bought for us 

many thousand volumes. Mr. Stechert's success is due to his constant personal attention to the business, and the reasonable 

terms he is able to offer. I consider a New York agent far preferable to reliance on foreign agents alone.” 

Geo. H. Baker, Librarian of Columbia College, New York. 


**Seven years ago, in reorganizing the Columbia College library, I spent much time in trying to discover how to get our 
foreign books and periodicals with the least delay, trouble and expense. ‘The result of the comparison of three methods, viz: 
ordering direct from foreign dealers, ordering through one agent in London, or ordering through one agent in New York showed 
us that it was to our advantage to give Mr. Stechert all our foreign orders, as he delivered im the library in a single package 
and with a single bill at as low cost as we were able with vastly greater trouble, to get a half dozen diff rent packages in differ- 
ent bills from different places. In reorganizing the New York State Library, I opened the whole question anew, and the result 
of the comparison was the same as before, and we find that the library gets most for the time and money expended by taking 
advantage of Mr, Stechert’s long experience, and the careful personal attention which he gives to our orders.” € 

Metvit Dewey, Director of N. Y. State Library, Albany, N.Y. 


** Mr. G. E. Stechert of New York has served us with fidelity in procuring English, French and German books, both new 
and second hand and also periodicals. His terms are more reasonable than any others that have come to our notice, while he 
has always guarded our interests very carefully. We find it a great convenience to have one agency in New York, represented 
by branches in different European countries.” 


Prof. Arruur H. Patmer, Librarian of Adelbert College, Cleveland, O. 


** Your methods and facilities for doing business, as I have examined them here as well as at the Leipzig and London ends, 
seem to me admirably progressive and thoroughly live. I deal w.ch you because I judge it for the advantage of this library to 
do so. If I did not, I should not. Up to date Iam unable to find a method which is, all things included, so economical of 
time and money as dealing through you.’’ 


Ernest C. Ricuarvson, Librarian of Theol. Seminary, Hartford, Conn. 


“ Our library committee speaks in the highest terms of your services. You have not only saved us many dollars, but have 
shown an intelligent appreciation of our wants for which we thank you.’’ 
A. 8. Corus, Act. Librarian of Reynolds Library, Rochester, N. ¥. 


GUSTAV E.’ STECHERT, 


LONDON. LEIPZIG. NEW YORK, 
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